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Start of the 40-Footers in a hard squall during Larchmont Race Week. 


Larchmont Race Week Marks Peak of Season 


Record-breaking Fleets and Good ‘Breezes. Make Fine Racing at Annual Affair of Big Long Island 
Sound Club 


Photos by M. RosENFELD AND E. Levick 


to the hearts of American yachtsmen was never 

more apparent than it was this year. For a full 
week, between July 18th and 25th, a record-breaking 
fleet was gathered in the beautiful harbor behind Flagler’s 
Point to take part in the daily races given by this famous 
yacht racing organization, and the hospitable clubhouse 
was thronged with yachtsmen from all parts of the 
Sound — and elsewhere. 

Both from a racing and a social standpoint ‘‘The 
Week”’ was a big success. Never, even in the heyday of 
yachting which the “old timers’”’ like to talk about, have 
so many yachts participated in the sport. On the opening 
day 149 boats crossed the starting line. On the last day 
170 yachts, a record for Long Island Sound, sailed over 
the various courses laid out by a hard working regatta 
committee. The average for the six days was something 
over 140 starters. 

In the matter of weather for the week Larchmont luck 
was again very much in evidence. On all of the days ex- 
cept the last there was a good sailing breeze that gave the 
best of sport and made early finishes the rule. On Wednes- 


‘4 WHAT Larchmont Race Week is an institution close 





day the race was sailed in a very strong breeze, with hard 
squalls and showers, in which some of the boats found 
the going too strenuous, and several masts were carried 
away, spars broken and other minor casualties reported. 
All the crews got a thorough soaking this day, yet in spite 
of the adverse weather, and of its being mid-week, 98 
yachts sailed the courses. Few quit because of the 
weather, and a healthy sign was that of the several boats 
sailed by girl skippers, all were out this day and all 
finished, sailing as game a race as the men despite the 
wind and rain. 

The little Aguilo, owned by Miss Margaret Mallory, 
and with a crew composed entirely of girls, went through 
it as if sailing in such conditions was an everyday affair. 
The two Bedford girls, daughters of F. T. Bedford, sailed 
two Stars like veterans, and a thorough drenching didn’t 
damper their enthusiasm or affect their skill. All of which 
is as it should be. 

Several new classes on the Sound this year helped to 
swell the size of the fleet and added to the interest. 
These were the Seawanhaka Schooner Class, several of 
which raced every day, the R Class, with eight of the 
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boats racing, the Wee Scot and the Stuyvesant one- 
design classes. The S Class showed up strongly, with 
half a dozen new S’s from the Pequot Yacht Club. While 
these were not from the same builder as the Seawanhaka 
one-design ‘‘S’s,’’ they were practically the same as the 


Herreshoff boats and were allowed to race with the older 
class. The Wee Scots were, as a rule, sailed by youngsters 
who were making their début as racing skippers. They 
learned much during the week. Whatever else may be 
said of these little boats, they may be safely called the 
cradle of yachtsmen. Their owners and crews got a lot of 
fun out of them and, if they were observant, they imbibed 
considerable knowledge of sailing and racing. 

The Star Class was out in force. There were over 40 of 
them racing nearly every day. In the interest of better 
racing and for ease of handling they were divided into two 
divisions, starting five minutes apart. On the last two 
days the top ten boats of each division were grouped in 
order that a series winner for the whole fleet could be 
picked. It seemed to work well, but at that it was no easy 


The R Class 
coming to the 
line. Left to 
right: Man- 
hasset Ii, 
Ardette, Fifi 
and Secret. 


matter to handle the class when they were all bunched at 
a turning mark or at the finish, as often happened. The 
series winner in the big scramble turned up in Jrex J//, 
owned by Ernest Ratsey, with Duncan Sterling’s Vega the 
runner-up. It was a big time for the Stars. 

The regattas at Larchmont are always noted for the 
excellent way in which they are handled by the com- 
mittee. This year was no exception. The big fleet was run 
by the committee without a hitch. Protests, when made, 
were heard promptly, and by the time the dinner which 
Commodore James B. Ford gave to the captains the last 
evening, every one knew who had won except in cases of a 
tie, as in the Victory Class, between the Commodore's 
Blue Jacket and Howard Curry’s N. A. R. The Race 
Committee was headed by E. G. Anderson, assisted by 
Fred M. Hoyt, R. O. St. Hill, F. L. Anthony and Louis 
Carreau. 

Rear Commodore Philip Johnson’s Grey Dawn and 
G. E. Gartland’s Robin Hood III were unfortunate in 
losing their sticks on Wednesday and could not get new 


The Six Meter Class turned out a large fleet for Larchmont Race Week and had some close racing. 
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The 30-foot 
class, going as 
strong as ever 
after twenty 
years of racing. 


ones in time to continue the racing, which cut them out of 
any chance for series prize. 

On Tuesday of Race Week. several special races were 
sailed. The chief of these was the 20th anniversary race 
for the 30-Foot Class. Twelve of the original 18 ‘‘ Thirties” 
turned out, and Ogden Reid sailed his Lena to a hard 
earned victory for a special cup. 

The Pequot Yacht Club S Class and the Victory Class 
sailed a special four-boat team match. Pequot won by 
22% to 13 points. 

The series winners for the week were the following: 


N. Y. Y. C. 40 Foot Class, Mistral, W. B. Bell 
N.Y. Y. C. 30-Foot Class, Banzai, Edmund Lang 
Larchmont O Class, Mirage, T. F. Mahlstedt 
Class R, Quiver, P. R. Mallory 

6-Meter Class, Question, G. W. Ford 


Seawanhaka Schooners, Fei Seen, Irving Cox 





Sound Schooners, Rival, Fred Gade 

Victory Class, Tie between Blue Jacket and N. A. R 
Class S, Ellen, Ralph Ellis 

Class U, Badger, Dr. Stephen Guntner 

Indian Har. Arrow, Skipper, G. P. Granbery. 

Indian Har. One-Design, Keewayden, F. H. Bontecou 
Handicap Class, 1st Div. Wasaka, A. Kaul 
Handicap Class, 2nd Div., May Queen, H. D. Savage 
Handicap Class, 3rd Div. Ondawah, C. H. Sanwald 
Star Class, Jrex II, E. Ratsey 

Stuyvesant one-Design Class, Feather, W. E. Ball 
Stamford One-Design Class, Little Hope, A. P. Van Schaick 


Wee Scot Class, Wee Gull, 





The new Seawanhaka Schooner Class. Fei Seen, Nokomis and Flying Fish. 





In Class S the racing was always close. The series was won by Ralph Ellis’s Ellen. 


The Stuyvesant one-design cat Feather. 
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The Comet, owned by I. B. Merriman, Jr., now has a The Aquillo, Indian Harbor one-design class, was sailed by Miss Margaret 
jib-headed rig. She raced in the Handicap Class. Mallory and a crew of girls. 











Some of the Celebrities at Larchmont Race Week 
as Seen by Ed. Randall 














J.BTord - 
Commodore | YC. 





ZXlodmund G. finderson - 


Choirmon Regatta Committee, L ¥C 





The Skipper of the Irex Star 
Racing at Larchmont 


H, I am the cook and the captain bold 
And the mate of the Jrex Star; 
Oh, I run the ship and I navigate 
Corny Shields— But the crew is my Papa. 
we ee He'll handle sail and he'll scrub the decks, Phil Mallory. 
And keep her a decent craft; Commodore fimerican Y. C 
For there’s discipline on the Jrex Star 


And I never let Dad come aft. 
But often I smoke and ruminate, 
As we're anchored there in the tide, ada A 
Y Jog 
2 7S 


On what would happen to Jrex 
If I went over the side. 








What the fate of the Jrex Star — 
What would the good ship do — 
With never a cook or a captain bold — 
And only Dad for a crew? 
Drake Spork man_ SEABURY LAWRENCE. 


Tleet Coptoin 1 ¥.C. Wilson Marshall. 
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iD Kvehnle George E.G rr, John T. Mahistedt — ‘Joppy Nelson — Ralph W.St. Hill. 
on “Grey Dave . © Cl. Owner & “Robinhood” TMirage’ © Class - RC « LYC. 
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Start of the class for the Brooklyn Challenge Cup from 
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Scotch Caps in the Gloucester Race. Tern in foreground. 


How the Gloucester Race was Sailed 





A Record-Breaking Fleet and a Hard Fight from Start to Finish in the Longest Ocean Race of the Year 


By Hersert L. STONE 


long-distance ocean racing, these doubts would have 

been quickly dispelled had he been at the starting 
line off Rye of the New York-Gloucester race of the 
Cruising Club of America, on July 26th, where 28 yachts 
were gathered, their crews impatient to get away on the 
long run around Cape Cod. Never before, as far as any 
available records show, has as big a fleet participated in 
an ocean race of this length, and, as it turned out, never 
has such a long event provided as interesting a fight from 
the start right up to Dog Bar breakwater, at the finish. 
For in most of the classes it was a knockdown-drag-out 
fight all the way, with the lead shifting constantly and no 
one certain of the result 
until his boat slid across the 
line between midnight and 
3 A.M. some two-and-a-half 
days after the start. 

When the course for this 
race was selected it was 
generally conceded that 
with the prevailing winds 
the race would be a slide all 
the way, with sheets well 
off. But nothing is as un- 
certain as predicting the 
winds on the Atlantic coast 
in summer, and the “‘dope- 
sters’’ had it all wrong, for 
the winds were ahead for 
over half of the course and 
for a good part of the time 
they were right on end and 
the contestants were split- 
ting tacks with each other, 
jammed hard on the wind. 
Every kind of weather was 


[° anyone had any doubts about the popularity of 


encountered, from fair with Mystic, owned by C. D. & P. R. Mallory, winner in the schooner class. 





light breezes, to fog, rain, thunder squalls and a fresh 
wind that drove the fleet over Nantucket shoals in 
record time. 

While the 256-mile course for the sailing yachts took 
them around Cape Cod, the power boat division of four 
boats was sent through the Cape Cod Canal with a con- 
trol at Monument Beach, a distance of 197 miles. 

The sailing fleet was divided into four classes according 
to rig and type, besides which there was a special race for 
the Brooklyn Challenge Cup, given by the American 
Yacht Club, holder of this most time-honored ocean race 
trophy, in which nine of the yachts were entered. While 
sailing for this trophy the same yachts also were allowed 
to sail in their regular 
classes in the Cruising 
Club race. Those starting 
in the Brooklyn Challenge 
Race, and the clubs from 
which they challenged were: 

New Rochelle Yacht Club 

Tern, yawl, R. N. 


Bavier. 

Azor, sloop, C. A. 
Marsland. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian 

) gw 


Nokomis, schooner, 
W.A. W. Stewart. 
Eastern Y. C. 
Malabar VI, schoon- 
er, J. G. Alden. 
Aquanno, yaw!l, A. 
W. Stevens. 
Corinthian Y. C. 
Bonita IV, sloop, D. 
W. Smith. 
Malay, schooner, R. 
W. Ferris. 
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Yaw! Nahma, owned by C. L. Harding, Jr., winner Yachting trophy 
on corrected time, 


Rhode Island Y. C. 
Sachem, schooner, R. B. Metcalf. 

Columbia Y. C. 
Countess, schooner, L. G. Hamersley. 

American Y. C. (Defending) 

Mystic, schooner, C. D. and P. R. Mallory. 

It was the largest fleet that ever sailed for the trophy. 
In the four Cruising Club Classes were the following: 

Class A. Sloops. Azor, Bonita IV, Carmita, Hall & 
Elliott, and Duckling, C. W. Atwater. 

Class B. Yawls. Tern, Aquanno, Nahma, C. L. Harding, 

r. 

is Rada C. Schooners Mystic, Nokomis, Malabar VI, 
Malay, Sachem, Countess, Windjammer, owned by 
Edw. Crabbe, Malabar IV, Clarence D. Dillon, 
Malabar V, J. M. Lasell, and Seven Seas, Van S. 
Merle-Smith. 

Class D. Heavy Cruisers. Schooners: Caroline, Roger 
Young; Quita, George Woodward; Blue Water, 
M.-R. Smith; Bertha Francis, Hobart Ford. Yawls: 
Sequoia, Donald Durant; Kilmeny, W. Osler Abbott; 
Goonie, F. V. West, and the ketch Outlaw, Gordon 
Abbott, Jr. 

The classes were all well balanced and evenly matched. 
In class C, especially, there was 
collected a fine fleet of schooners 
of the same general size and 
type. Most of them were new 
boats, all were ably manned and 
all but one were auxiliaries. 

After a rainy, showery morn- 
ing during which the Race 
Committee, composed of C. A. 
Marsland, A. F. Masury, E. H. 
Tucker and H. A. Jackson for 
the Cruising Club and H. deB. 
Parsons, J. L. Cutler, J. B. 
Shethar and Geo. V. Cutler for 
the American Yacht Club, had 
a damp time of it inspecting the 
yachts and sealing the engines, 
the sun came out and the wind 
hauled to the southward, blow- 
ing a good sailing breeze by 
starting time, 4 o'clock. The 
classes were sent away at five 
minute intervals. 

Most of the skippers dug 


Bonita IV, winner Brooklyn Challenge Cup for the 
Corinthian Yacht Club. 
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Malabar VI, owned by her designer, J. Alden, with her kites set. 


across for the Long Island shore to get the most of the 
southerly, which was strong enough to give the leaders a 
speed of some seven knots and free enough to let ballooners 
and staysails draw. With a fair tide under them the fleet 
kept well together, the leaders being the Tern, Mystic, 
Malabar VI, and Sachem, the latter working out ahead 
as Lloyd’s Neck came abeam. 

Regular sea watches were set at 8 o'clock, and the 
southerly held throughout the evening, giving the first 
watch an easy time of it. About midnight it died down and 
backed to the eastward, making it a beat down the 
Sound. The middle watch had its hands full, for several 
thunder squalls swept across the Sound, and in their wake 
a fog rolled in from sea, making navigation difficult. The 
fog and easterly held until nearly noon next day and the 
boats had to smell their way through the Race or Plum 
Gut, and out into Block Island Sound. 

It was so thick that the sloop Azor, standing on too 
long toward the north shore to keep out of the head tide, 
hit the beach near Saybrook Point and had to be towed off 
later in the day with a broken rudder. The Seven Seas also 
touched and hung up not far from the Azor, forcing her 
out of the race. 

In Block Island Sound a heavy easterly swell was en- 
countered and with the east 
wind moderating it was a slow 
beat up toward Vineyard Light- 
ship, 50 miles away. Aquanno, 
Windjammer, Nokomis and 
Sachem kept to the northward 
along the shore, while Malabar 
VI and Bonita went to the south 
of Block Island, looking for a 
shift of wind to the south’ard. 
Mystic and Tern chose a middle 
course to get the smoother 
water under the lee of Block 
Island. Those that kept to the 
north were the best guessers for 
after becoming very light in the 
late afternoon a strong north- 
erly struck in about 5.30, and 
Sachem, Nokomis, Aquanno and 
Windjammer, getting it first, 
were soon legging it for the 
lightship, with rails under 
water and all the wind they 
wanted. These four, headed by 
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er, and Malay, R. W. Ferris. The schooner Windjammer, owned by Edward Crabbe, did well in 
unsuitable conditions. 
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Malabar IV, C. Douglas Dillon own 
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C. W. Atwater’s Duckling. 





Melville R. Smith’s Blue Water. 


Aquanno, with a yaw! rig. 
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Nokomis; winner 2nd prize schooners. 


the little Aqguanno, which was going like a scared cat, led 
as the fleet hauled up Vineyard Sound. In the smooth 
water under the Elizabeth Islands, fast time was made. 

The run over Nantucket Shoals was made by most of 
the fleet in record time, with a fair tide and a. strong 
northerly wind that made the crews take in ballooners 
and kites. It was very dark, with a misty rain that shut 
out the lightships from time to time, yet the leaders 
averaged about nine knots from West Chop to Pollock 
Rip Slue, some 35 miles. It was on this run that something 
happened to Aquanno, as she was seen at daylight limping 
back under jib and mizzen only, with her excellent chance 
of winning gone. Other boats had dropped out too, the 
sloop Duckling parting some standing rigging, and the 
yawl Goonie finding the conditions too strenuous. 

Back of the Cape the wind still held northerly, making 
it a dead beat up the beach to Highland Light, with a head 
tide. And here was where the most interesting fight of the 
whole race developed. There was a fresh, favoring slant 
drawing off the shore and the fleet worked the beach in 
short hitches, the skippers standing in until bowsprits 
were almost in the breakers, and then coming about and 
standing a few hundred yards off before going inshore 
again. Sachem was leading here, followed by Nokomis, 
Mystic, Malabar VI and Windjammer, the latter doing 
remarkably well in the light head wind and slop of an old 
sea. Barring Sachem, which was out ahead, the lead con- 
stantly shifted between these boats. Close behind were 
Caroline, Malabar V, Nahma and the little Bonita. The 
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Crew of Mystic; Gibbons, (Cap) Ford,.Manley and Com. Mallory. 





Yaw! Sequoia won in Class D. 





Ketch Outlaw arid schooner Malabar IV. 


last named found the conditions just suited to her, and be- 
fore Peaked Hill Bar was reached she had walked right 
through the fleet and was in second place, behind Sachem. 
Here she stood off shore with Malabar VI and Nokomis, 
while Mystic still found a better air under the beach and 
pulled up and passed all but Sachem. 

The wind gradually hauled to the south for the 4o- 
mile run across Massachusetts Bay to the finish. Spin- 
nakers were set and the fleet was soon doing seven knots 
for the finish line. Mystic, being to windward as the wind 
hauled a bit more westerly, held on to her advantage, and 
though Nokomis slipped by her before Eastern Point was 
reached she could not save her time. 

There were thunder squalls about and a haze over the 
land that shut out the lights as Eastern Point was ap- 
proached after midnight. Sachem, sailed by her owner, 
R. B. Metcalf, had the honor of being first across, finish- 
ing at 11:04:20. Then came Nokomis, W. A. W. Stewart, 
followed six minutes later by Mystic, sailed by P. R. Mal- 
lory. Close behind her the sloop Bonita IV ghosted across 
in the failing breeze, 11 minutes, 32 seconds later and 
winner thereby of the Brooklyn Challenge Cup. 

The breeze was letting go rapidly, but Malabar VJ came 
in at 12:51:42, and from then until daylight most of the 
fleet got in, making it one of the closest finishes ever sailed 
for a fleet of this size on a race of 256 miles. 

A few of the yachts such as the Bertha Francis and 
Quita, in the light head winds and fog of the first night, 
found a head tide in the Race and lost some 12 hours. 











L. Gordon Hamersley at wheel of Countess. 
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Bonita IV, sail- 
ed by her owner, 
D. W. Smith, won 
the Brooklyn 
Challenge Cup, 
and also the sloop 
class, with Car- 
mita second. 
Mystic, sailed by 
C.D. Mallory, 
with a crew of L. 
E. Manley, Will- 
iam Ford, George 
Gibbons and H.L. 
Stone, won in the 
schooner class, 
with Nokomis, W. 
A. W. Stewart, 
skipper, and H. 
M. Curtis and 
Harry Johnston 
on board, second. 

. . - : . : Nahma,C. L. 
Avis II, winner of Yachting Cup for power boats in the Gloucester Race. She is owned by K. James Otis. Harding, Jr., 


owner and skipper, won in the yawl class and the YACHT- 


BROOKLYN CHALLENGE CuP RaAceg, Start, July 26th, 4 P.M P 
Correctec 4 a * . 
Pa ea i Finish Allows Time ING Cup on corrected time, all classes together. Sequoza, 
onila IV, sloop . W. Smith 12:11:55 A.M. 3:18:14 52:53:41 < r . . ° 
Mystic, sch'r. P. R. Mallory 12:00:23 AM. 2:44:26 §3:15:57 owned by Donald Durant of the Larchmont Y. C., won in 
Nokomis, sch’r. W. A. W. Stewart = 11:54:10 P.M. 1:51:04 §4:03:06 += Class D cruisers with Blue Water, M. R. Smith, second. 
Malay, sch’r. R. W. Ferris 2:17:30 A.M. 4:12:45 54:04:45 - . 
Malabar VI, sch'r. J. G. Alden 12:51:52 A.M. 2:41:09 54:10:43 
Sachem, sch'r. R. B. Metcalf 11:04:20 P.M. 0:22:34 54:41:46 
Countess, sch’r. L. G. Hamersley 2:07:35 A.M. scratch 58:07:35 
Azor, sloop C. A. Marsland 0:51:27 D.N. F. THE PowER BoaT RACE 
a yawl R. N. Bavier 2:00:09 D. - 4 
Aquanno, yaw! A. W. Stevens 3:54:12 D. N. F. _ ate a 
HE course for the power boat division of the fleet 


Racing ‘Finished Allow Corrected ° . ~ 
y in the Gloucester Race was through the Cape Cod 


E Length H.M.S. M.S. H. M.S 
isan A OO, Beans -os 2.5. Canal instead of around the Cape, a distance of 197 miles. 


Bonita IV DeW. Smith 12:11:55 A.M. 17:55 55:54:00 3 
Carmita Halll & Elliott 3:50:00. A.M. 58:50:00 This course was chosen as one that would appeal to the 
Duckling ©. W. Atwater DNF. owners of power-driven craft, and a control was estab- 
Crass B YAWLS, START 4.05 P.M. , eee ae lished at Monument Beach, at the west end of the Canal, 
e ° ing Jr. e ;. 235 :27:2 : : . . 
Tern R. N. Bavier : “NF. Withdrew where gasoline could be taken aboard if needed. The race 
Aquanno A. W. Stevens -N.F.  Withdrew was run under the A. P. B. A. rules for cruisers, for a 
Crass C SCHOONERS (RATING), START 4.10 P.M. : | : d d b Y a 
Mystic P. R. Mallory : . 2:46: 53:14:15 special prize onate y ACHTING. 
okomis . A. W. Stewar 54:10 P.M. 1:54: 53:59:45 m ‘ 

[Yd YG Alen de i. ~ The following boats were entered, after a number of 
Malabar V ... : J. M. Lasell :18:20 A.M. 2:49:30 54:18:50 scratches’’ of earlier entries were received: 
Malay t » R. W. Ferris $17:30 A.M. 3:57: 54:19:41 A . O : 
Sachem R. B. Metcalf 11:04:20 P.M. : 54:41:05 vis II James tis 

igen. pee ae. SS See Old Glory IV_ G. P. P. Bonnell 
a iv 7 +" — aise. 11:57:00 A.M. 2:49:30. 63:57:30 M U-I Douglas Rigney 
Seven Seas an S. Merle-Smit /ithdrew . 
CLass D Heavy CRursers, Start 4.15 P.M. Hajo Harry R. Bryant 
Sequoia, yaw ona urant .2136:25 A.M. 3:52:34 54:28:51 r i inti i i i > 
eee: yet. >. Boe ae Sees aoe. -iaeee Sema It was a disappointing fleet, in point of size, for a race 
Caroline, sch'r. Roger Young 1:30:52 AM. = ——~_§7:15i52 that should have proved very attractive to owners of 

utlaw, ketch ordon 0 r. 1:39:42 P.M. 4:50:00 64:34:42 ss a : 
Bertha Francis, sch'r. Hobart Ford 3:28:00 P.M. 3:00:00 68:13:00 real cruising: power boats. . 
Not timed The start was made at 4.30 P.M. under ideal conditions 


Kilmeny, yawl W. Osler Abbott 
Goonie, yawl F. V. West Withdrew ‘ 
Not timed (Continued on page 70) 


Quita, sch'r. Geo. Woodward 
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Windjammer Edw. Crabbe 
L. G. Hamersley 
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Old Glory IV, owned by G. P. P. Bonnell. 









Nashira, a New Fast, 81-Foot High Speed Cruiser 


a 








. 








is 


Nashira is a new high speed “‘houseboat”’ owned by Richard F. Hoyt, and designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 
She makes 26-28 miles per hour with two Wright Aero-Marine Engines. 





The main cabin is roomy, comfortable and handsomely furnished. The after deck and shelter seat. 
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Sparring Partners 


Another South Sea Tale Which Relates What ‘Befell a Couple of Unwelcome Passengers 


By Weston Martyr 


seem a decent sort of a young feller, but the fact 

is I don’t hold with passengers at all, and, now 

I’ve got my own vessel, I won’t have one aboard. No 
offense meant, of course, but passengers is just plain hell 
to a man like me who wants to take things easy and 
comfortable. Before I bought this schooner I worked for 
the French Company, and nearly every trip out of 
Papeete they'd load me up with passengers till life wasn’t 
worth living. If they’d only take things as they find ’em 
I wouldn’t mind. But passengers have just naturally got 
to grouse and, if it ain’t the grub they don’t like, then it’s 
the cockroaches nibbling their feet, or their berths leak, or 
some foolishness like that. I won’t stand for it any more. 
Tonce shipped two 


N: my lad. I’m sorry, but I can’t take you. You 





missionary women DARRELL 

for Manga Reva. | “*CWre’ —_ 
Two, mind you, and 
I had ’em aboard for ro 
nearly a month! You 
know howit is. When 
you're on your own 
you can turn out of 
a morning and shake 
yourself, put on your 
cap, spit over the 
side, and there you 
are — dressed. But 
with those two old 
girls aboard it was 
—awful. After a 
week of ’em the 
things I couldn’t do 
aboard my own ship 
would havesurprised 
you. They did me. 
I couldn’t smoke be- 
low, or drink on deck, 
or even swear at the 
hands. And you won’t believe it, but the only place they'd 
let me wear my pyjamas was in my bunk — in a climate 
like this, too! It was the limit all right, and I believe if I 
hadn’t missed out half my regular calls in the end and run 
direct for Manga Reva, those women would have had me 
shaving myself every day, wearing stand-up collars at all 
meals and parting my hair in the middle. Why, before we 
got to the end of that trip it was them who were running 
the ship, not me. 

That voyage was a terror all right, and ought to have 
cured me of passengers for good and all, you’d think, but, 
like a fool, the very next trip I shipped a couple of gents 
who did take charge of the ship. You've never met Misters 
Body and King I suppose? Or heard of ’em? Well, you're 
lucky. They were the hardest couple of cases I’ve ever 
bumped into; but to look at them first go off you wouldn't 
think it — which was what fooled me. 

At the time I was skipper of one of Lazards’ schooners, 
the Jolie Brise, and we were lying here in Papeete, all 
squared up for getting to sea at daylight and I was just 
thinking of turning in, when those two birds came aboard. 
They were mighty polite and sorry to trouble me at that 
time of night, and so on, but they'd heard I was sailing in 
the morning and they didn’t want to miss the chance of a 
trip through the islands like they'd heard I was going to 








“The wind had fetched my passengers up on deck.” 


make. According to Body, he was an artist, and I'll say 
he might have been one, for he looked as if he never had 
done a day’s work in his life and the skin on him was as 
white as a fish’s belly and he needed a hair-cut bad. King 
said he wrote books, and I believed him — and even now 
I think he probably could, for.he lied, quick and natural, 
as free as any story I’ve ever read. He was a great, big, 
red-faced, ginger-haired, cheerful looking beggar, and, I'll 
admit, I took to him at the start; so, what with that and 
the 10 francs a day they agreed to pay me — well, I went 
back on my principles and agreed to take ‘em. You see, 
I thought they’d be company, for Lazards’ run their boats 
with Kanaka crews, which is lonely for the skipper. 
Anyhow, they’d brought their dunnage on the chance I’d 
take ’em along, so it 
was fixed, and to 
clinch the thing we 
had a few drinks and 
then turned in. 

We sailed next 
morning at daylight, 
but, Body and King 
didn’t show up on 
deck till we were well 
clear of the land. 
That ought to have 
opened my eyes, 
you’d think, for, 
from what I knew of 
artists and such 
they're always busy 
asking fool questions 
and getting in the 
light when you’re 
making or leaving 
an anchorage and 
haven't got time to 
bother with ‘em. My 
passengers turned 
out for breakfast though, and from then on they kept me 
busy explaining all manner of things they wanted to know 
— and not the usual run of questions either. We were mak- 
ing our ordinary run round the islands, dumping trade and 
supplies at the company’s stations and loading what 
produce the traders had on hand —copra and shell 
mostly, with a parcel of pearls from Faaite generally, and 
maybe from Makemo, too. I’d done the same old trip 
three times a year for the last four years and was getting 
pretty well sick of it. You’d think it was easy enough to 
sail an old schooner around these groups, but don’t you 
believe it — it’s tough. The land’s so low you never see 
anything till you’re on top of it, the currents run all ways 
at once, and the charts don’t help much, for most of the 
islands are miles out of position. Well, I told them all 
about this but they didn’t seem much interested, and 
what they wanted to know was about the traders, how 
many there were at a station and what they paid their 
labor in, and things like that, which surprised me. 

It was King who did most of the talking, and that Body 
he never said much — just sat there looking like an un- 
healthy corpse, listening and taking it all in. I hadn't 
tumbled to anything out of the way about those two then, 
you understand, and it wasn’t because I expected any 
trouble from them, but just plain common sense that kept 
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me from talking about 
the pearls I was due to 
get at Faaite. King 
seemed mighty curious 
about pearls, too. He 
spoiled my sleep in the 
afternoon talking about 
them, till I told him there 
was hardly a pearl left 
in the lagoons nowadays 
owing to the fishing being 
overdone and the sharks 
eating thediversand stuff 
like that, till he went 
away, looking serious, to 
talk to Body about it and 
I got a bit of rest. 

The next day King 
starts in about pearls 
again. “‘Do youmean to Kaa foe 
tell us, Skipper, that the aN. EF yee Al 
pearling. business is : LP 
bust,’’ he says. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
says I, ‘‘I do, and it is. 
And for goodness sake, 
King, talk about some- 
thing else for a change 
or keep quiet, for I’m 
sick of hearing of pearls. 
To hear you talk it’s enough to make me think that pearls 
is all you two came aboard for.’’ Now, as soon as I said 
that I got a start, for Body, who'd looked half dead till 
then, seemed to come to life suddenly, if you understand 
me, especially his eyes, which were black, with a lot too 
much white showing round the edges. He gave King 
a look that stopped his talk quick, and then he stared at 
me. I mean he looked me straight in the eyes, and he kept 
on looking and there was something about him that made 
me think of snakes. He looked so damned ugly I'll admit 
I was scared. Then he says, sort of quiet and deadly, 
“Captain,” he says, ‘‘I don’t know what you think we 
are after, and to tell you the truth I don’t much care; but 
you'll be safe if you say that King and I are looking for — 
well, yes, a pearl if you like. A pearl of great price,’’ he 
says, ‘‘the pearl of wisdom, Captain. Wisdom! Think it 
over.”’ And with that he sinks back on the settee, shuts his 
eyes and looks more like a corpse than ever. Well, that’s 
all Body said, and you mayn’t think it much, but all the 
same I was frightened. I couldn’t make out what he 
meant, of course, but there was a threat in it; and a nasty 
threat, too. I could tell that from his eyes. Then King 
bursts out laughing. ‘‘A pearl of great price,”’ he shouts. 
“Yes. That’s what we’re after. Body always was the boy 
for wisdom. Think it over, Skipper,’’ he says. ‘‘ Think it 
over.”’ And then he took hold of me with his great hairy 
hand and let me feel the strength of it. ‘‘ And,” he goes on, 
“‘while you’re thinking, chew on this, too. A wise man 
minds his own business. If he don’t,’’ he says, ‘‘he gets 
hurt. Savvy?” Then he gave me a little shake, and such 
hed gg strength of the great beast I felt like a kid in his 

ands. 

Well, after that I left those two sitting there in the 
cabin and went up on deck to think it over. And the 
more I thought the less I liked it. There was nothing I 
could lay hold of for certain, except that my passengers 
weren’t what they’d made themselves out to be in the 
first place. I could see that King, behind all his easy ways, 
was as tough as they make ’em, and as for Body the 
man was bad right through, and dangerous. If it came toa 
scrap they’d be too much for me, for I’m not what you 
might call a fighting man. I’m too old for it, and anyway 
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“They’d brought their dunnage on the chance I’d bring them along.” 


they were two to one. I couldn’t count on my crew for 
they'd be useless if a row started, so it was clear I’d have 
to try and get rid of the two brutes somehow; but how to 
do it was the trouble. We were due to make Maitea next 
day, but it wasn’t likely they'd go ashore there of their 
own accord, for I’d told them myself what a hole of a 
place Maitea was and how the schooners only called there 
two or three times a year. The worst of it was if they 
wouldn’t go willing I didn’t see how I could make ’em. 
I couldn’t count on any help from old Lewis for he’d be 
drunk and stay drunk, if I knew him, as long as we lay 
at Maitea. Anyway, drunk or sober, he never was much 
use, and, bar him, there wasn’t another white man on the 
island. 

And I couldn’t see I’d be much better off either at any 
of the other islands I’d got to call at, for as usual my trip 
took in the small outlying stations only and I never went 
near the big lagoons. I remember, too, that King took a 
note of the places I’d said we were calling at and I felt 
pretty sure he’d get suspicious and start trouble if I sud- 
denly changed my plans and tried to put in somewhere 
where I’d stand a chance of getting some help. I’d have 
looked pretty, anyhow, telling the boys ashore I'd a cou- 
ple of passengers I was scared of — and didn’t know why! 
No, I was in a nasty mess allright, and there wasn’t any- 
thing I could do except keep my weather eye lifting and 
watch out for something to turn up before we got to 
Faaite and took in the pearls. 

At supper that night I began to see a bit clearer which 
way the wind was going to blow because, when I asked for 
the advance of passage money they’d promised me — 
well, Body just laughed that sneery laugh of his, and King 
broke out a box of cigars from my private locker and stuck 
one in his face. ‘‘ Try one of these, Skipper,”’ he says, ‘‘and 
don’t talk like a silly old Jew or I'll get mad with you.” 
Well, that was plain enough and I knew then where I 
stood; and afterwards I wasn’t surprised when I found my 
gun was gone from the drawer where I always kept it. 

Next day old Lewis climbed up over our rail as soon as 
we brought up off Maitea, but do what I could I'd never 
a chance to get in a quiet word with him at all. Bodylooked 
after that and stuck close to me, and wherever I went he 
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went too. King took care of Lewis, and it wasn’t long be- 
fore he’d found out what old Jim’s trouble was and he soon 
had him filled up as full as a goat on my good gin. Then 
King took him ashore and had a smell around the station 
to see what was doing, no doubt, for when he came off 
again I heard him tell Body there wasn’t a thing there 
worth laying a hand on. 

There was only a few odd tons of copra to load and we 
got that aboard before dark and sailed for Tahanea. It’s 
a passage you can usually make in three or four days; but 
that trip, as luck would have it, the trades broke off, and 
what wind we got for the next week was light and mostly 
ahead. So the currents took us, and we drifted around, not 
getting anywhere much —and it was hot. It’s warm 
around these parts most ali the time, of course, but when 
the trades die out then the heat at sea is enough to fry 
you, and in a schooner where there’s nowhere to go and 
get cool and the drinks get hot — well, a few days of it 
works on your nerves, till you fly off the handle at noth- 
ing. For the first two days King kept himself in hand more 
or less, and all he did was to 





I’ve ever been through in my life. Those bullying beasts 
gave me such a dirty deal, my son, that I don’t talk 
much about it, even now. But you can believe me I went 
through hell allright — with some very fancy trimmings. 
Between them they just about hazed the life out of me. 
They couldn’t even leave me alone when I was sleeping, 
which I had to do on deck, for as often as not I’d be 
jolted awake with a kick in the ribs and one of those 
sweeps cursing me for not getting the schooner along. 
I think they were mad as much as anything at being 
stuck out there at sea. They’d been forced to clear out 
from Papeete in a hurry, and they’d counted on sailing 
clear and then getting their hooks on to anything worth 
their while, either aboard me or ashore on some of the 
islands; and as soon as it dawned on ’em that about all 
they’d find anywhere was copra and shell — well, they 
felt they’d been fooled, and turned nasty. 

By the end of that week I was just about desperate, 
and you bet I tried my damndest to think of some way to 
do those two swine in and get shot of them, alive or dead, 
I wasn’t particular. I even 





drink and curse the weather. 
But after a bit he seemed 
to think I was to blame for 
the heat and there being no 
wind, and then he started 
in on me. 

By this time King and 
Body were drinking hard 
and they weren’t so.careful 
as when we started out 
about what they'd say, or 
else‘ they didn’t care; so, 
bit by bit, the things they 
let drop-made it cledr to me 
that I'd got a couple of as 
tough devils aboard as you'd 
be able to find anywhere. 
They’d been up to some 
dirty game or othér ashore 
the very night they boarded 








me, and I heard them Jaugh at the easy way they’d fooled - 


me into giving ’em a passage. That corpse of a Body 
néver said. much, but when he did it meant something. 
‘‘T) was waiting to slit the silly old fool’s throat,’’ he 
says, “if he had cut up rough’’; and I knew from the 
way he said that he was sorry I hadn’t given him the 
chance. ; 

While that calm held, with the heat and the drink and 
all, the things that those two said and did got worse and 
worse, till at last they let go.all holds and started right in to 
run the ship—and me as well. They were a couple of dirty, 
bullying swine, each in his different way, and the things 
they began to do to me make me mad even now to think 
of. King turned me out of my berth at last and took it him- 
self, as he said it was cooler there, and when I made a show 
of hauling off at him, like a fool, he just let himself go and 
waded in and knocked me about the cabin till he’d pretty 
well wrecked it — and me too. When I came to I had a 
face on me like a bit of raw beef, and Body was pouring 
gin on it — straight from the bottle — the swine. They 
let me crawl up on deck at last and when I got there I 
found the wheel deserted and all my Kanakas stowed 
away down forward and scared stiff. They cleaned me up 
a bit and seemed mighty sorry for me, but I couldn’t get 
one to go to the wheel till they’d made sure from the snor- 
ing that our passengers were asleep. It was plain from this 
I couldn’t look to the hands for help, and it was just as 
well when I came to think of it, for those two swine had 
all the guns. 

That scrap with King was the start of as bad a time as 





“‘Willy was there on the beach, sure enough.” 





thought of poison. Me, mind 
you! And once I went near 
running the old Jolie Brise 
ashore and taking my 
chance; but when it came 
to the point I didn’t do it. 
You see, I’d been sailing 
around in theold girl for four 
years then — and I found 
I was kind of fond of her. 
And then, one day, when 
I wasjust about through, we 
got a breeze again, sou’east 
and steady; and with the 
coming of the wind I got an 
idea, for I suddenly thought 
of Katiu and remembered 
that Willy Allan was trader 
there. As I've said, our next 
call was Tahanea, two days 
off if the wind held; and Tahanea was just like Maitea, 
with nothing doing, bar copra, and no chance there of 
help. And after that we made Faaite where the pearls 
were waiting for me, and I knew if we once got them 
aboard hell would break loose and the Lord knows what 
else would happen. But we ought to sight Katiu sometime 
tomorrow, and I[ thought if I could spin a good enough 
tale to Body and King, as likely as not I'd be able to 





‘load ’em on to Willy, and, with luck, get shut of the 


bleeders. I thought the thing out for a bit, and when 
I’d got it straight I made up my mind to have a shot 
then and there. The wind had fetched my passengers up 
on deck, and seemed to have done them good as well as 
me, for they’d quit drinking and were sitting on the 
weather rail, glad to watch the schooner moving along 
again, I reckon, and cooling themselves off in the breeze. 
I was steering, and being desperate, as I’ve said, I started 
in on the business right away. ‘‘We’ll be passing Katiu 


.tomorrow,’’ I says, “‘if this breeze holds. My company 


haven't a station there, so we aren't calling. The atoll’s 
leased by a San Francisco firm, and it’s the only lagoon 
in the Group where the pearling is worth anything. I’ve 
heard they do mighty well out of it, and there’s black 
pearls there, too, they say.”’ 

Well, that line of talk started them off thinking, as I 
hoped it would, and they got interested, first go off, and 
started in asking questions. The main thing they wanted 
to know was how many white men there were in the 
place; and when I told them there’d never been more 
(Continued on page 72) 






















From Bermuda to Panama in Fzrecrest 


Alain Gerbault Continues His Single Handed Cruise in Search of Adventure and Excitement 


By ALAIN GERBAULT 


[In the summer of 1923, Alain Gerbault sailed his 39-foot cutter 
Firecrest from Gibraltar to New York, single handed, triumphing 
over severe storms and numerous accidents to sails, spars and rigging. 
In November, 1924, he sailed from New York to Bermuda, arriving 
after a three weeks’ battle with head winds and storms, with rigging 
and hull damaged as a result of being rammed by a steamer in the 
Gulf Stream at night. The following article tells of his experiences on 
his voyage from Bermuda to Panama, and of his plans for the future. 
— Eps.] 


FTER astay of two months in Bermuda I was obliged 

reluctantly to do what I should have done first, 

i.e., put Firecrest in the slip, strip her of her cop- 

per sheathing, caulk her all over and put the copper back. 

It was very meticulous work, as I wanted to use the same 

copper, and each copper nail had to be taken off sepa- 

rately, but I found very good native caulkers in the island 

of St. David and after three weeks of hard work, Firecrest 
was tight again. 

It was the 21st of February that I took my start for 
Colon, deciding to make it a non-stop run, and to take 
the Anegada passage between Sombrero light and St. 
Thomas. 

Friday, February 
24th. Under way at 9 
A.M. all sails set. Light 
wind from N. At 4:30 
P.M. very light air. 
Firecrest steers herself 
under three head sails. 

Saturday, February 
28th. Light air from 
N.E. Strong swell. 

Sunday, March 1st. 
Breezefreshening from 
E.N.E. veering soon to 
E., roughsea. At 4 P.M. 
take in balloon foresail 
and jib topsail. Fire- 
crest steering South un- 
der trisail, staysail and 
first jib. 

March 2nd. Wind 
and sea increasing 
from S.E. Upmainsail, 
steering S. by W. I 
notice that my ba- 
rometer is broken. 
Merid. Lat. 29°. At 2 P.M. strong pounding head sea, 
moderate gale blowing, I took in staysail and hove to. 

March 3rd. Heavy sea, gale from S. Up close reefed 
staysail, 4 turns in mainsail. At 2 P.M. furious squall puts 
Firecrest on her beam ends. Very confused sea. I lower 
mainsail and hove to under staysail alone, rain, gale now 
from W. It seems that I am in the dangerous semi-circle 
of a revolving storm and near the center. This reason 
made me heave to on the starboard tack, very high sea. 
At 3 P.M. wind from N.W. 9 to 10 Beaufort. A wave 
tears away the sliding cover of the companionway which 
is luckily stopped from going overboard by the port pre- 
venter back stay. Up close reefed storm trisail. At 5 P.M. 
gale moderating. At 7 P.M. sea very rough. 

March 4th. Strong northeaster. Sea not so rough. I re- 
pair the hatch cover. At noon by two ex-meridian sights 
my position is 26° 39 N. and 64°08 W. Wind increasing. 
Firecrest steers herself with the wind abeam. As I do not 





Firecrest, as she was getting under 
way from Bermuda. 





like the look of the sunset, I roll four turns of mainsail 
and set the storm jib, one reef in staysail. Wind from 
S.S.E. steering S. by W. At ro p.m. thunder, lightning, 
rain, furious squall. Port preventer backstay breaks. 

March 6th. Heave to on starboard tack from 3 to 6 
A.M., rain, lightning, wind veers S.S.W. At 2 P.M. sky 
clearing, very pale blue, numerous cumulus clouds. To- 
wards night lighter wind from W.S.W. 

March 7th. Wind light from W.S.W. Very busy on deck 
making everything shipshape, drying bedding, etc. At 
5 P.M. wind W.S.W. 4 to 5 Beaufort. Rain squall from 
N.W. at 4 P.M. 

March 8th. Midnight. Wind from W.S.W. At 4 A.M. 
wind from S. by W., very strong sea. At 2 P.M, strong gale 
blowing, roll five turns in mainsail, 3 reefs in staysail. 
Sea very rough. Wind 9 Beaufort. 

March oth. At midnight starboard topping lift breaks. 
Hove to in the morning. Firecrest behaving so well that 
I think it is not blowing so hard after all. Under way 
under all reefed sails. I am doing more than 8 knots. Big 
strain on the rigging. Dirty sunset. Hove to again at 11 


P.M. Very strong 
squall. 
March roth. Rain 


squall. Sky indicates 
change in the weather. 
Wind from N. 7 Beau- 
fort, sea rough. At 
night lower mainsail 
and run under head- 
sails. 

March 11th. Wind 
and sea abating. Wind 
from N.W. Rain 
squalls. At noon 21° 
25’ N. and 63° 22 W. 
It seems that I am 
now in thetrade winds. 

March 12th. Wind 
and sea moderating. 
By observation 70 
miles in 24 hours. 

March 13th. Light 
wind from N., ob- 
scured sky, numerous 
flying fish. At 11 A.M. 
steamer in sight steering S.E. At 5.30 P.M. rain, light 
wind. Chronometers must have altered their rate as I miss 
Sombrero Light. Run by observation 75 miles. 

March 14th. Rain squalls. Sea rough. Steering S. Run, 
60 miles. 

March 15th. In the morning I sight St. Croix. Run, 70 
miles. 

March 16th. At 2 A.M. Toro Point light bearing 15 miles 
N. by W. Jibstay breaks. Morning, Porto Rico mountains 
in sight. I splice jibstay. Run, 68 miles. 

March 17th. Light wind and sea. Obscured sky. Run, 
57 miles. 

March 18th. At 7 A.M. steering S.S.W. Cloudy, good 
breeze. Run, 92 miles. Firecrest steering herself all the 
time. 

March 19th. Unsteady wind, jibed many times at night. 
Rain squalls. Run, 80 miles. 

(Continued on page 78) 





Alain Gerbault in the little cabin of 
Firecrest. 





The Gloucester-Cape Elizabeth Auxiliary Race 
Fourteen Yachts Use Sails and Motors in Light Winds and Fog 
By Arex. W. Morrat 


land waters was held under the-auspices of the 

Boston Chapter of the Cruising Club of America on 
July 18th, over a course of approximately 130 miles, from 
Eastern Point Breakwater, around Portland Light Vessel, 
and return. A study of past records of successful Bayside- 
Block Island auxiliary races enabled the committee to 
reach what should have been, under average weather 
conditions, a fair basis of handicap, namely, ten minutes 
per overall foot for all rigs for the course, and fifteen gal- 
lons of gasoline to be used at will during the race, with no 
credit for unused gasoline. No restrictions were placed on 
the use of sails. No professional or paid hand was allowed 


YHE first race for auxiliaries to be run in New Eng- 


The yawl Brant, owned by Alexander W. Moffat, winner of the 
Gloucester-Cape Elizabeth auxiliary race of the Cruising Club. 


aboard any vessel in any capacity during the race. The 
committee, under the chairmanship of George B. Doane, 
succeeded in reducing red tape to a minimum. A printed 
sheet giving entries, handicaps and full information was 
issued from the official gasoline boat which dispensed the 
specified quantity of gasoline to each contestant. A mem- 
ber of the committee sealed tanks which were not to be 
used during the race. 

At 6.50 A.M., daylight saving time, fourteen yachts were 
standing backand forth at 
the line between the com- 
mittee boat, Henry A. 
Wise Wood’s Sea Lady, 
and the light on Eastern 
Point Breakwater. The 
start was postponed thirty 
minutes to allow the 
Yankee, a late arrival, to 
take on gasoline. She had 
been becalmed without 
gasoline in striving to 
reach the start with an 
empty tank. Joann, W.H. 
Brown’s handsome 
schooner, the _ scratch 
boat, was first over the 
line, followed almost sim- 


ultaneously by the rest of the fleet. A fresh northerly breeze 
astern carried them to the whistler three quarters of a mile 
from the start, to be rounded before laying for Thatcher's 
Island. There were no other restrictions as to the course. 
Brant alone crossed the line under power, breaking out a 
loose footed balloon mainsail, which trimmed to the 
jigger boomkin, as she rounded the buoy for the reach to 
Thatcher’s. 

The weather for the start was clear and sunny. At 8.40, 
little more than an hour after the start, the leading boats 
plunged into a wall of fog carried in by a light E.N.E. 
breeze. From then until after daylight the next morning 
the fog held. The breeze carried no weight, shifting from 
N.E. to S.E. with occasional calms. 

The two members of the committee aboard the Sea 
Lady awoke Sunday to a crystal clear northwest morning. 
At 7 o'clock a yaw] was sighted proving to be C. L. Hard- 
ing, Jr.’s,, Nahma, which crossed the finish line a few 
minutes after 7. Nahma reported that they were delayed 
a few minutes picking up a man overboard:and that they 
had three gallons of gasoline remaining. An hour later the 
Brant came in. Her time allowance of 2 hrs., 10 min. over 
Nahma made her a winner by a considerable margin. 
Brant, too, finished under sail and power with less than a 
gallon of gasoline left. Nereid finished third, followed by 
Primrose, Caraid, Uncas and Ogallala. On corrected time 
the order of finish was as follows: 


Alex. W. Moffat 

C. L, Harding, Jr. 

A. Rotch and H. Parkman, Jr. 

Fred’k Lavoie 

EI Shee i ess chs cc oral bk bw gpalacend S. Dillon and N. Cabot 
. Primrose III Herbert T. Payson 


ME ts 5s Ca be den deceds sess ssw naman S. S. Crocker, Jr. 
MEE UB oo 94: horace sd sacedespe an esu W. H. Coolidge, Jr. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6 

7. 
8. 
9 

o 


_ 


The elapsed time of the winner was 25 hrs., 55 min., 40 
secs.; corrected time 22 hrs., 55 min., 40 secs. The time of 
the last five boats to finish was not taken. An innovation 
was the presentation of the prizes from the committee 
boat as soon as the first three places had been determined. 
The enthusiasm shown by the contestants in spite of 
adverse weather conditions indicated that this race will 
become an annual event. 


Pte 


Light weather marked the start of the Gloucester-Cape Elizabeth Auxiliary Race. 





Chicago-Mackinac Race Sailed in a Gale 
Class Q Sloop “Virginia” Wins Hard-Fought ‘Battle Which Disables Many Craft 
By J. M. Hanpiey 


Chicago Yacht Club proved one of the severest 
tests to which Lake Michigan yachtsmen have been 
subjected in the history of this classic of the Great Lakes. 
Of the 21 boats that started on the 331-mile race to the 
famous little island that marks the dividing line between 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, only eight survived the 
terrific pounding the fleet received on its way north. 
The race started Saturday, July 25th, at 4 P.M. in a 
stiff northerly breeze that was already piling up a big sea. 
The sea had been making since early morning, driving 
down the lake as the blow increased. By nightfall the 
wind had increased from 25 miles an hour to 40, and was 
still increasing. With the mounting wind came a fierce, 
driving sea that forced the motor boat fleet, which had 
planned to follow the racers north, to hunt shelter. 

At sunset the first of the fleet to give up the struggle 
came limping back into harbor. The fine schooner Gaviota 
had started a butt and had water up to her transoms when 
she dropped her hook off the Grant Park clubhouse of the 
Chicago Y. C. She was pumped dry, the leak which was 
believed to have caused the trouble was plugged, and 
Gaviota started out after the fleet again. But she did not 
stay out long and was soon back in harbor with the leak 
making greater headway than ever. Jim Heyworth’s 
Polaris II, ex-Mystic, one of the N. Y. 50’s, came in under 
reduced canvas soon after. In the heavy thrash of sea and 
strain of wind the famous eastern sloop had opened up 
along the keel at the mast step and she was in a sinking 
condition when she put about. Coming about on the 
starboard tack relieved the strain and closed up the leak 
so that she could be pumped dry enough to eliminate the 
danger. But it was realized that to continue would be 
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Polaris II, ex-Mystic, got a hard pounding in the gale and was 
forced to return to Chicago. 


impossible and she came to anchor near midnight after 
having established a fine lead over the entire fleet. 

In quick succession there followed back into harbor 
Doreilo, the Milwaukee Y. C. ‘‘N’”’ boat; Dorinda, Gordon 
Seagrove’s husky sloop; Siren, one of the Q’s; and Kohl- 
bush’s big yawl Ciree, which had parted her port shrouds, 
carried away her mizzen mast, split her main and had her 
jib blown to ribbons. 

The wind freshened all night until it was blowing a fuil 
gale. The reports began coming in that this boat and that 
had sought shelter along the eastern shore. All had taken 


a long slant towards the east, expecting a nor’easterly 
breeze the next day. Intruder put into Saugatuck, as did 
Josephine of Milwaukee. A gawa dropped into Macatawa. 
Later came reports of Seboomook at Ludington, Jackson 
Park II at Portage Lake, and then came the news of 
Celeritas crossing the finishing line at Mackinac on Tues- 
day morning at 11:40:18. The report was that Intrepid 
and the little Q boat Virginia were not far behind. Jn- 
trepid was the second to finish, crossing the line at 2:03:27. 
Virginia was not far behind and tore across the finishing 





Intrepid, Class P, owned by Messrs. Prather, Bresseau and Hough. 


line at 2:58:50. As she received a large chunk of time 
allowance from both Celeritas and Intrepid she was easily 
the winner on time allowance. Following is the time of 
these first three to finish: 


Yacht Finish Elapsed Corrected 
Aug. 28th 

Celeritas 11:40:18 A.M. 67:30:18 62:51:12 
Fred Price, owner and skipper 

Intrepid 2:03:27 P.M. 69:33:27 63:48:43 
Prather, Bresseau, Hough, 
owners; Prather, skipper 

Virginia 2:58:50 70:48:50 61:03:21 


J. A. Hadwiger, owner and skipper 


That same evening, after sunset, another sail was seen. 
It proved to be the husky little 44-foot Malabar Privateer, 
owned by “‘ Bob” Benedict, which flashed across the finish 
line at 8:34:13. 

No more boats finished that day, but on the 29th, the 
54-foot Malabar schooner Elizabeth crossed the finish 
line at 11:23:52, A.M. and later in the day the Q boat Chap- 
erone finished at 8:26:12, and the Bar Harbor ‘‘30”’ Flight, 
making her first racing appearance on Lake Michigan, 
came over at 8:12:58. 

The good yawl Jeannette, ex-Hilda, came in the 30th 
after putting in at Saugatuck for 18 hours to get a new 
bowsprit and make other repairs. 

The report of every crew was the same. All the leaders 
reported bucking a head sea and wind all the way to the 
Straits when the wind freed them and they were able to 
run to the finishing line. It was one of the most severe 
tests to which boats and crews had ever been subjected in 
this great race. 

The severe strain of wind and sea had developed weak- 
nesses in all the boats, and every crew had stories of 
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crew was kept bailing and pumping, and sleeping and 
cooking were out of the question, these fine veterans of 
yacht racing, Hadwiger, Fred Porter, George Dalseg and 
the rest of the crew, never let up a minute and were rarely 
out of sight of the Celeritas and Intrepid, which battled 
all the way. 

Don Prather reported the same trouble as the others, 
unexpected leaks, rigging weaknesses, and other disas- 
trous conditions. The only two boats that really rode out 
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Virginia crossing the line at Mackinac, winner of the 
long race. She is owned by J. A. Hadwiger. 
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incessant bailing and pumping to report, sleepless days 
and nights and cold food, for cooking was out of the ques- 
tion in such a sea. Celeritas came through amazingly well. 
This comparatively new boat was never in trouble, 

























Celeritas, first to finish, second on corrected time. She is 
owned by Fred Price. 


the gale in good condition were the little Privateer, 
launched this spring, and Elizabeth, new last spring. Both 
stood the gaff admirably and while the incessant bucking 
of a head sea and head wind gave both crews plenty to do 
and kept them wet and sleepless, the little Shipmate 
ranges on both were kept going and some hot meals were 
served during the long thrash to the foot of the lake. 
While the race of 1911 was sailed in a gale of greater 
intensity, reaching a wind velocity of more than 80 miles 
at times, it was sailed in a following wind and did not 
. strain the boats as did this three day thrash in the face of 
The starboard watch of the Rainbow trying to stay on the a stiff north gale that had piled up an enormous sea from 
ship and do a little work. one end of the lake to the other. 
The different winners were: Mackinac Cup and Sloop 
though the constant deluge of seas made it a wet and cold Prize, Virginia. Prize for finishing first, Celeritas. Schoon- 
trip. The little Q boat made wonderful time, and while her er prize, Privateer. Yawl prize, Jeannette. 
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Mackinac Harbor, showing old fort. 














George Cup Gallantly Won by Kathea 
Watertown Craft Scores Three Successive Victories Over “Rogue” of “Rochester and “Nayada” of Toronto 


By C. H. J. Sniper 


yachting on Lake Ontario, has travelled east again. 

After three clean-cut victories, Kathea of Water- 
town, N. Y., was declared the 1925 winner over Rogue of 
Rochester and Nayada of Toronto. 

The situation was peculiar, in that the George Cup for 
once lacked a defender. It was won last year by Riowna 
of Toronto, under the burgee of the Toronto Canoe Club. 
Riowna.was sold to Vancouver, and as the canoeists do 
not specialize in R boats they had nothing left to defend 
the silverware. Under the terms of the trophy it has to be 
sailed for in an International contest, but after the Inter- 
national feature has been established, added entries from 
either side of the boundary line are welcome. Rochester 
and Watertown challenged, and the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club of Toronto then entered Nayada, the all- 
Canadian boat on which much hopes were built after her 
winning of the Great Lakes championship last year. 
Nayada had won five races in a row in her club this sea- 
son, and was considered to be in excellent form, but her 
showing in the George Cup was a disappointment to her 
admirers. 

Perhaps they expected too much of her. She is a very 


ik George Cup, the blue ribbon of small-class 





Rogue, of Rochester, the runner-up in the George Cup 
Race. She is owned by W. Peck Farley. 


able contender in a hard blow, but there was nothing 
approaching a hard blow in this contest. She had been 
beating other R boats in her club in light and moderate 
weather, but these other boats were evidently not top- 
notchers, nor were they sailed by skippers of the calibre 
of Norman Gooderham, under whom Nayada won at 
Chicago. For this George Cup contest the Royal Cana- 
dian Yacht Club chose Douglkas Addison as Nayada’s 
skipper. He is one of her owners, has sailed in her from 
the beginning, and won all her races with her this season. 


The Crescent Yacht Club of Watertown, N. Y., took a 
chance on a fresh skipper also this year, Kathea being 
sailed by J. W. Uhlein, but Watertown’s veteran R boat 
standby, Eddie Lansing, was one of the crew. Rochester 
relied on W. Peck Farley. Taken,all together the skippers 
were about evenly matched. It is for the good of yachting 
that the young blood should have a chance. 

The courses were in Lake Ontario, off Toronto Island, 
under Royal Canadian Yacht Club management for the 
Toronto Canoe Club. The first day, July 28th, it was 
pouring rain at the start, but the entries gallantly made 
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Kathea, of Watertown, owned by J. R. Stebbins, was the 
winner of the George Cup in three straight races. 


the getaway. It was a nine-mile triangle, with buoys to 
port, and a moderate northerly breeze. The signalled 
course was not carried out by the tug laying the marks, 
and this cost Rogue dearly on the first leg. She was in good 
position, down to leeward, on a free run, when the others 
sighted the buoy and hauled up for it. They reached it 
easily on a bowline, but poor Rogue had to pinch. Kathea 
was first at the mark, with Nayada second and Rogue a 
hundred yards back. Before the second buoy was reached 
Rogue had passed Nayada, and in the ensuing windward 
work both the white-hulled Americans walked away from 
the mahogany-finished Canuck. Rogue did some excellent 
weather work here, not duplicated in the series, and drew 
out a lead of over a minute on Kathea in completing the 
round. 

Kathea, however, caught Rogue through a smart piece 
of spinnaker setting on the second leg of the second round, 
and more than held all she had gained when they came to 
the homeward thrash. Finishes, first race: 


First round Second round 


SN inca isis 6Min ah 12:46:36 3:16:08 
a ey ee 12:45:19 3:18:34 
OR isc 3 ae hae oes 12:48:31 3:20:15 
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a= W. Uhlein, skipper of Kathea. 


For the race of July 29th the course was to windward 
and return, 314 miles each way, twice around. Rogue 
made the best start, and held Kathea fairly well in the 
first two miles, both of them leaving Nayada rapidly. But 
before the mark was reached Kathea had worked through 
Rogue's lee, and at the mark she led by three lengths. 
Kathea made a curious turn, and Rogue was right on top 
of her and passed her by the time spinnakers were draw- 
ing. The Rochester entry made a grand race of it for a 
while and finished the first round with a ten second lead; 
but in the next windward work Kathea got away and 
was never headed. Nayada came up strong at the finish, 
thanks to the push of a following rain squall, but in this 
moderate weather she never really got going. Following 
were the finish times: 

Second round 
2:14:22 
2:16:54 
2:17:55 


Back to the triangle again went the yachts for the 
third day’s ‘racing, on July 30th. Nayada did better this 
day, getting an excellent start, and seeming to liven up. 
The wind conditions were about the same, a moderate 
breeze and very little sea. 

The first leg was to windward, in long and short tacks. 
The course was southwest, and the wind had a tendency to 
go to the south. This proved to Nayada’s profit, and at the 
first mark she had a handsome lead on Rogue, and was not 
much more.than a minute behind Kathea. By the time 
she had gained the next mark after a close reach of three 
miles she had cut Kathea’s lead in two. Now was the time 
when prompt spinnaker work might have brought her to 
the front, but she hesitated between spinnaker and bal- 
loon jib and by the time she had chosen the former 
Kathea was beyond striking distance. Quick spinnaker 
work marked both the American boats on this occasion. 
Kathea had a comfortable lead over Nayada in complet- 
ing the first round, and a wide margin over Rogue. The 
latter had a decidedly off day, especially in her windward 
work of the first round. Providence consoled her on the 
second round by giving her a fairing which lifted her out 
so that she made the weather mark in one leg where the 
others took two, but she was never really in the running. 
Summary: 


First round 
12:53:28 
12:53:18 


Second round 
2:59:54 
3:01:36 
3:05:07 

Score by points, Kathea 9, Rogue 5, Nayada 4. 


First round 


J. R. Stebbins, owner of Kathea. 


E. S. Lansing, Watertown’s veteran 
R boat skipper. 


The judges were: F. H. Herrick, Crescent Yacht Club; 
E. K. M. Wedd, Royal Canadian Yacht Club; Jas. A. 
Hyland, Toronto Canoe Club; Charles Faxton, Rochester 
Yacht Club; Dr. J. M. Jemmett, Kingston Yacht Club. 

Kathea excited considerable comment by her up-to- 
date equipment. Her backstays travel on tracks, with a 
jig on deck. Her jibsheets have two double tracks, one 
on each side, for deciding the amount of flow, the other to 
determine how far the sheet should be inboard. The 
mainsheet travels on another track, which is shortened 
or lengthened by the use of pins. Most interesting of all 
is the ratchet arrangement below decks which permits the 
heel of the mast to be moved either forward or aft, so as 
to shift the centre of effort of the sail with nicety. 





The International Six-Meter Races 


HE dates for the International Six-Meter races be- 

tween teams representing the United States and 
Scandinavian countries have been announced by the 
Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club, which will hold the 
races off Oyster Bay. The first race will be sailed on Sep- 
tember 15th, and the series will continue until one or the 
other team has won four races, the winning team in each 
race to be determined by the usual point system. 

Elimination races to determine the four boats which 
will attempt to stem the foreign invasion will be held off 
Oyster Bay beginning August 31st, and will continue until 
the Selection Committee has made up its mind as to the 
craft best qualified to represent this country. Little is 
known about the foreign competitors, except that close 
followers of the game believe that the Scandinavians will 
bring over four craft which will take a lot of beating. 

Of the American Sixes which will be available, Lanaz, 
the winner of the Seawanhaka Cup in Scottish waters, is 
on her way back to this country. Natka, after having some 
changes made in her ballast, has been showing excellent 
form. Dauphin, of last year’s team, is going as well as 
ever. It is rumored that Lea, the old stand-by, will be put 
into commission for the eliminations. Grebe, the heavy 
weather performer, will also be in the running, while 
Question, ex-Undertaker, has made impressive showings 
all season. With these and several others to choose from, 
it is expected that an American team can be chosen as 
fast as, or faster than, the team which was defeated last 
year by the British Sixes, and a fine contest is assured to 
close one of the most active yachting seasons which the 
sport has ever enjoyed. 











Nuggets for the Nautical Novice 


Some Pertinent Pointers on Making Y our ‘Boat Travel Faster, and Some Hints on How to Sail to 
Windward and ‘Round Marks 


By Wiii1am W. Swan 


vation only on the external conditions of wind 

and weather which are continually met with on 
the water. If these same men would study the boat itself 
they would be liable to locate enough easily eradicable 
faults to materially increase her speed, or at least make her 
handle much more easily. 

It used to hurt me to hear this man or that belittle his 
boat or berate the designer for an alleged mistake that he 
could eliminate with his own hands in two or three hours’ 
work. I guess the answer lies in that word ‘“‘work”’! 

A large majority of our yachtsmen are boat lovers to a 
certain extent, but they are prone to let things go rather 
than get busy themselves. This may be attributable to 
the fact that they hate to spend any more money or time 
upon a boat after the fitting-out period. 

It isn’t only in the small craft that these things occur. 
Sometimes boats from the best designers are not just right 
for speed or comfort when first launched. Take the case 
of the New York Yacht Club ‘‘Forties.”” These yachts, 
designed by Herreshoff, were built to satisfy the desire of 
some wealthy yachtsmen to have a racing craft that was 
roomy as to cabin, staunch as to build, and yet a craft 
that would not cost as much to run as the “Fifties.” 

In 1916 twelve of these Forties were built around a 
roomy cabin. They could live under any conditions, but 
they had a weather helm that was the wonder of the time. 
Steering by tiller in an ordinary southwest wind was a 
burden to the helmsman. I had to rig up block and tackle 
to help me steer Doctor Bishop’s Pampero, and naturally 
was one of the first to advocate more jib. You just could- 
n’t keep them from luffing into the wind if a puff hit you. 
The addition of a short bowsprit increased the fore tri- 
angle, thus balancing the boat better, and later still, 
wheel steer was put in. These simple changes made them 
better looking and materially faster. 

Of course, the above changes could not be made by the 
owner’s own hands. It was an expensive and delicate 
operation to change from tiller to wheel steer. I only men- 
tion it as an illustration. Owners of smaller craft could 
make minor changes if they knew about them and were 
inclined to experiment. 

Consider the case of a supposedly experienced skipper in 
the old American Yacht Club one-design raceabout class 
of a few years ago. These boats were of extremely light 
construction and had a stumpy round stern. The designer 
placed the mainsheet cleats on deck aft and a particularly 
hefty friend of this skipper acted regularly as main sheet 
man. The skipper did not become conscious of the fact 
that this heavyweight, always parked between the rudder 
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a GREAT many sailormen use their powers of obser- 








post and after deck, caused his boat to drag or suck an 
unnecessarily large stern wave. 

He could have won his share of races if he had done 
more than wonder at the size of this stern wave. All he had 
to do was to move his main sheet cleats forward (on deck 
or side of cockpit rail) and keep his husky crew in the 
waist of the boat while reaching or going to windward. 
He never won a race-and was so peeved when kidded by 
his friends that he turned to golf and gave up yachting 
entirely. I surmise that he still putts straight for the hole 
on a rolling green! 

Sometimes a boat is practically destroyed as a winner of 
races just because her mast is not in the exact position her 
designer intended it to be. Rake forward or aft changes 
fit of sails and balance of craft materially. It is very easy 
for a careless rigger in a yacht yard to place the chocks 
wrong in the step or mast socket. It is still easier for him 
to pull that mast forward a few inches by taking too many 
turns on the jib stay turnbuckle or to leave the jib stay 
too slack, thus allowing the backstays to rake the mast 
aft. Both of these things are liable to cause trouble to the 
newcomer. 

Take the case of the Betty. This six-metre boat helped 
win the trophy for England last year. She was bought by 
Harry Maxwell, that popular yachtsman who also owns 
the Banshee in the forty-foot class, the Madcap in the 
six-metre class, and only he knows how many others; a 
man who not only is one of our best racing skippers, but 
one who has done much for yachting by endeavoring to 
keep up interest in the small racing classes. 

Clinton H. Crane, who designed two new boats for this 
class this year, used the Betty as a trial horse early in the 
season. His new boats, the Lanai and Red Head, easily 
beat the Betty and, no doubt, Mr. Crane felt that his new 
boats would be a pair of winners because the Betty beat 
our best six-metre boats last year. 

However, when the regular season started the Grebe, 
Natka, and Question, three old boats in this class, beat the 
Betty badly also, even with Corny Shields at the helm. 
This should have told something. Late in June Corny 
looked her over and found that the chocks in the deck had 
been replaced wrongly, the thin ones should have been 
placed aft of the mast. When the mast assumed its correct 
position she pointed better and her sails fit perfectly, 

whereas in her earlier races she would not point on the 
windward leg and her spreaders were flopping around, 
sometimes the upper ones were tight and sometimes the 
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lower ones. In fact it was this condition that led Corny to 
the seat of the trouble, and it was easily corrected within 
a very short time. 

The designers, when laying out a boat for a purchaser, 
study the locality in which the boat is to be sailed. If the 
prevailing breezes are heavy and the sea, owing to depth 
or tidal conditions, is choppy most of the time, then the 
designer gives the original owner a heavy weather craft, 
probably with fine entering lines. The beginner in the 
racing game often loses sight of the fact that if he pur- 
chases a boat from a different locality he may not be able 
to get much out of her in her new waters without some 
changes. More lead or less lead in the keel, a more lofty 

_ sail plan or some such change is necessary, yet I venture 
to say, only one out of five beginners ever are analytical 
enough to think this out. 

A good illustration of this point is that of a certain six- 
metre yacht, owned by a prominent yachtsman and from 
the boards of one of our best racing designers. She was 
designed to race on the Sound and is a good light-weather 

‘craft. Her: owner is not an expert light-weather skipper 
- but his boat is fast enough to win now and then. In heavy 
weather he was. always badly beaten. I sailed this boat 
‘one day and discovered she was one of the sweetest han- 
dling craft I’d ever been in, in light weather, but she was 
rather tender. The minute it breezed up she laid over and 
stopped unless the skipper knew how 
‘ to baby her along by luffing. 

The answer was simple. If weight 

could be added to her keel without 





which many beginners deem too small to be of any use 
except to balance the mainsail, is really an important 
adjunct in driving your craft to windward. Too much 
attention cannot be expended on this sail. An easy way to 
correct a tight leech without recutting the sail is to fash- 
ion a small wooden chock and place it as per illustration 
(Fig. 1). I have used this simple device many times to 
improve the fit of a jib where the leech was too tight. 

The real trick in using this device is in the lacing ar- 
rangement. Note that there is an extra turn around the 
boom at the end of the tight lacing and that an extra 
strand or two reaches to the fastening hole in boom. This 
prevents the foot of the jib from lifting off the boom its 
entire length as it would do when stretching; thus coming 
right back to the condition to be avoided, 7.e., a tight 
leech. Sometimes the puckering or leech line causes this 
condition. Being of cotton, they are prone to shorten up 
when damp. This should be watched, taking care to leave 
several inches slack in this line. 

The draught, or luff, of a jib should be full, not flat. 
This flat'condition, except in very old blown out sails, is 
easy to rectify. It very often lies in the fact that the jib 
sheets pull aft too much. If the rig is of the variety wherein 
the jib boom ends a few inches to a foot or two from the 
jib stay, then it is just a matter of sheet leads. In this case 


. (Fig. 2) change fastening to jib boom (A) to some position 


such as (B) taking care to make the 
change while under way so that the 
“‘flow”’ or ‘‘set’’ of sail can be noted. 

If the rig is one where the jib boom 
runs the entire length of the foot of 





increasing her waterline length or dis- 

‘placement beyond the limits of her 
class, she would. be a wonder in any 
weather. Her owner was backward 
about making the change in face of 
the fact that her designer would not admit a change de- 
‘sirable, but we convinced him by surreptitiously placing 
‘400 pounds of dead weight in the bilge. Later a way was 
found to add this weight to her’ keel and cut her stem 
‘away enough to keep her within the class. She then won 
“many races. 

The ‘‘old hand’’ knows instinctively by the ‘‘feel”’ 
whether his craft is properly trimmed. Boats are designed 
to..sail. at maximum speed and: present the smallest 
amount of resistance to the water when they are leaning 

at a’certain angle ‘to’ the surface of the water. It is then 
that the overhang fore and aft is utilized (as an illus- 
. tration, assuming this angle makes a 21-foot waterline 
craft bear 28 feet of even more on the water according to 
‘her overhang). The alert skipper can get the maximum 
speed out of his boat by so. placing his crew, according to 
the. weight or ‘‘heft’’ of the wind, that this angle is at- 
tained or at least approached. In other words, while light 
‘weather prevails place all your crew on the lee rail and 
sail your boat from the lee side by watching luff of jib. In 
heavy weather place your crew on weather rail and sail 
her by luff of mainsail. When wind is steady and about 
strong enough to make the boat attain her ‘‘maximum 
speed angle’’ keep the crew in the cockpit or amidships 
and sail her from either side according to your preference. 
Personally, except in real heavy weather, I prefer to 
sail a boat on the wind while steering from the lee side. 
I feel that I can hold my boat closer to the wind, taking 
advantage of the many slight variations in direction 
thereof, and more especially in taking advantage of the 
puffs, by closely watching the jib luff. My argument for 
this is that the jib is the lighter sail in a great many cases 
and is first to feel the wind: The jib leech sometimes dis- 
turbs the mainsail luff, leading one to believe that you are 
not sailing with a full. It is most desirable to have your 
jib fit without any inward curl in the leech. This sail, 





Blocked Traveller: 
Fig, N93. 





jib,: a different procedure should be 
taken. A flat luff can be corrected in 
many cases by wetting the sail low 
down in the tack and then standing in 
it barefooted, adding one’s weight to the curve induced by 
the wind and thus stretching the sail. In addition it is often 
necessary, in order to get a better fitting jib, to shorten 
the traveller on deck. This is easily done by fashioning 
wooden chocks and placing them in the curved ends of the 
traveller, as shown in Fig. 3. 

Before it is too late in the season for those beginners 
who are desirous of improving their sailing, I believe it 
will be a wise thing to finish this article with some hints 
on sailing to windward and rounding marks. 

Races are won and lost in going to windward. The man 
who can keep headway on his craft and lose the least 
amount of time in tacking and distance travelled is usu- 
ally first to cross the finish line. 

Beginners are prone to do one of two things on the 
windward leg. They pinch the craft too much, or sail her 
too far away from the wind, under the mistaken idea that 
because she is footing fast she is being properly sailed. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the proper trim of 
sails to windward. A baggy sail can be trimmed closer 
than a flat one. A narrow boat should be trimmed differ- 
ently than a beamy boat. A Marconi rig trims differently 
than does the gaff-headed sail. 

Ordinarily speaking, there is a certain place in light 
weather where your boat can be trimmed to best ad- 
vantage as to resultant speed. The trick in ascertaining 
just where this spot is, and trimming the sails to the same 
spot day after day, is a matter of observation and practise. 
One way is to sail a series of short races, preferably with a 
boat in the same class. Try the mainsail trimmed in differ- 
ent positions, noting where boom is, and marking main- 
sail sheet with chalk, temporarily, either at cleat or at a 
block. When you feel that you have found the spot where 
she foots fastest and seems to respond to the heavier puffs 
by edging slowly with the wind, then sew in a few strands 
(Continued on page So) 
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Playmate Wins Bayside- 
Block Island Auxiliary Race 


Gasoline and Squalls Feature Interesting Contes 


IXTEEN auxiliary cruising craft of various rigs 
crossed the starting line of the Bayside-Block Island 
Auxiliary Race on the evening of Friday, August 7th, 


and some 39 hours later the yawl Playmate, a converted . 


N. Y. Y. C. 30-footer, dashed across the finish line under 
sail and power, the winner on both elapsed and corrected 
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The crew of Playmate, the winner. 





Motors were called upon at the start of the 250-mile grind around Block Island. 
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The little schooner Voyager took second prize. 


time. The little 36-ft. schooner Voyager was timed almost 
five hours later, but won second place from the sloop 
Rambler by almost two hours corrected time. 

Starting in a flat calm, the yachts had light weather all 
the way to Block Island and half the way home, so that 
the larger craft had used up nearly all their gas by the 
time Block Island was reached. At about 1.50 A.M. Sun- 
day morning a squall from the northwest made things 
interesting, the yaw! Sakana losing her bowsprit and one 
or two others having rigging trouble. The little schooner 
Widow blew out a cylinder head off Glen Cove, and with- 
drew. The ketch Sou’wester withdrew for unknown rea- 
sons. 

The 32-ft. sloop Raven, owned by F. Schneider, Jr., 

(Continued on page 92) 





The New Power Houseboat -Al/scotza 
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The Alscotia,,a new houseboat owned by Mrs. Stricker Coles, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., is an unusually handsome craft, 98 feet in length. 


The living and dining room of Alscotia can be thrown into one large room, occupying the whole after part of the deckhouse. 
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The dining room of Al/scotia is most attractively furnished. 


NEW houseboat which the Mathis Yacht Building 
Company of Camden, N. J., turned out recently for 


A 


Mrs. Stricker Coles of Bryn Mawr is a most unusual boat 
in many ways.’ This craft, called the Alscotia, is 98 feet 
long over all with 19 feet beam. The thing that first strikes 
the attention of one who knows boats is the handsome 
profile and general appearance of this. craft, which is 
quite different from the usual type of houseboat, the stern’ 


attracting particular attention. This stern is a great 


The after deck, looking forward toward the shelter vestibule. 


departure from the usual type of stern on a-shoal draft 
cruiser of this size and is a modification of the new yacht 
stern brought out by the Mathis Company .Jast year. 
The upper deck is also carried back over this*$tern and 
runs the full length of the yacht. A speed ‘of 13-14 miles 
is obtained with two Winton motors. Below decks are 
five owner’s staterooms, three bathrooms, the crew’s 
quarters and galley. In the deck house is the living room, 
which is connected with the spacious dining saloon. 


One of the double staterooms, running the full width of the ship. 








sailors is a concise history of the first annual race 

of the Bayview Yacht Club of Detroit to Macki- 
nac Island, 261 miles by steamer course, which started 
at 4 p.M. July 25th from the lower end of Lake Huron. 
This is the second longest race on fresh water, and one 
which gave the Detroit tars a husky bumping. 


(5 sie heavy seas, disabled yachts and frozen 


There were many difficulties to surmount on the first . 


year of such an event, but nature had provided a per- 





Suez, owned by Howard M. Grant, of the Bayview Yacht Club, 
won in the yawl and schooner class. 


manent one in the fact that the starting line is up stream 
60 miles from the Bayview Yacht Club, through currents 
varying from 2 to 6 miles per hour, and steamer traffic 
such as cannot be equaled anywhere else in the world. 
Fortunately for the race committee and crews, their 
hosts, the Port Huron Yacht Club of Port Huron, Mich., 
exhibited hospitality plus, at the starting line, gave them 
the use of their clubhouse and a dinner just before the 
start and a tug to tow the boats into Lake Huron. 
The race was run in three divisions as follows: 


CLass A — UNIVERSAL SLOOPS 


Neagha Class R W. Sisson By. « 
Bernida Class R R. Pouliot = ee 
Rascal Class R Com. A. Jennings D.5; x.C 
CLAss B — CRUISING SLOoPs 
Urchin 32’ Alger Shelden -~ v5 
CLass C — YAWLS AND SCHOONERS 
Genesee $2’ Yawl E. J. Mercier DB. ¥.C 
Red Arrow 49’ Schooner J. W. Vaughn DB. Va 
Suez 48’ Yawl Howard M. Grant ey & & 
Typhoon 45’ Ketch E. W. Kiefer ee ee 
Charlyn 38’ Yawl P. C. Williamson BD. 2. ke 
Calypso 51’ Yawl = C. C. Gmeiner | ae Se 
Gato Nero 48’ Schooner G. J. Baker Ee Oe D 
Chinook 44’ Yawl J. L. Northwood | ee ie 


In a southeast thunder squall with plenty of wind and 
rain the trail-blazing yachtsmen started for Mackinac 
Island. The weather at the start was but a zephyr com- 


Bayview-Mackinac Race Sailed in Heavy Weather 


“Bernida”’ and “Suex’” Are Winners in Battle Which Puts Half the Fleet Out of Action 
By W. G. 
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pared to what the yachts encountered before the finish. 
After the squall, up to 10 p.m. the boats found conditions 
very favorable. At 8p.M. the positions of the yachts were as 
follows: Bernida, Neagha, Rascal, Genesee, Clypso, Urchin, 
Charlyn, Red Arrow, Chinook, Suez, Typhoon, Gato Nero. 

At about 10.30 p.m. the wind shifted to the northeast 
and headed the boats, shortly thereafter the seas started 
to pile up, and then the fleet began to scatter. At day- 
break Sunday the fleet covered the lower end of Lake 
Huron. Excepting the R- boats, little headway was made. 
In fact the following boats were reported back to the start: 
Urchin, Calypso, Chinook, Genesee, Typhoon, Red Arrow, 
and Gato Nero at Harbor Beach, 60 miles on the way. 

At 6.50 p.m. Monday the Bernida, ex-Ruweida III, a 
Class R boat, crossed the line 50 hours and 50 min. out, 
winner of the long race. 

Unfortunately the Neagha, a Mower-designed yacht, 
carried away her forestay a few hours before the finish, 
otherwise there would have been a battle at the finish 
line. In spite of her bad luck she followed 3 hours, 41 
min. after the leader, with the Rascal trailing 6 hours 
54 min. later. The fact that all of the R boats that started 
came straight through without seeking shelter and that 
they were the only class in which all started and finished 
speaks volume for the seaworthiness of this type of 
boat. 

On Monday night the boats still out met their greatest 
buffeting; the Charlyn put into East Tawas with all 
canvas blown out, and the Gato Nero, Typhoon and Red 
Arrow, who had started out in the morning, also put into 
the same port. 

Too much cannot be said for the skipper and crew of 
the Suez, a 48-foot yawl. They held the old hooker off 
shore at all times and brought her up to the finish line a 
winner in her class after 90 hours and 33 min. of strong 
winds and high seas. 

Mere words cannot give any idea of the codperation 
given to the Bayview Yacht Club by the Chicago Yacht 
Club, as all who were fortunate enough to finish will 
gladlyattest. One of the most fortunate by-products of the 
race will be the happy friendship formed. While only five 
of the twelve starters finished, the race was voted a real 
success, and that it will be an annual event seems assured. 





























































The crew of Suez. 





S was announced in the last issue of YACHTING 
the series of races held on the Clyde for the 
Seawanhaka Cup resulted in a victory for the 

American boat Lanai, sailed by C. Sherman Hoyt, over 
the British Six Meter yacht Cola III, owned by Fred J. 
Stephen. It will be remembered that it was Coila III 
that captured the cup here in 1922 while sailing at Marble- 
head, and that the Americans made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to recapture it in 1923. 

According to the conditions of the competition the 
boats must be sailed entirely by Corinthians, the course 
must be clear of headlands and alternate windward or 
leeward and return and triangular, with a time limit of 
from four to four and a half hours depending on the 
course, the cup to go to the winner of three completed 
races. The following were the crews of the two boats: 

Coila III — Fred J. Stephen (steersman) and his sons, 
J. Murray Stephen and John G. Stephen, and William 
F. Robertson, owner of Caryl. 

Lanai — C. Sherman Hoyt, Clinton H. Crane, Daniel 
T. Cox, Robert B. Smith and H. B. Plant. 

As the full story of the race by one of the American 
crew has not yet reached us we are indebted to The Yacht- 
ing World for the account of the series which follows: 


First Race — Won by Coila 


Coila had an amazing win in the first race, sailed on 
July 11th in very light weather. A moderate westerly 
breeze was blowing at one o’clock when the course was 
fixed, and the starting line was off Bogany and the leeward 
mark off Skelmorlie on the Ayrshire side of the Forth. At 
half-past one, when the starting gun went, both boats 
crossed to a very level start, the challenger having perhaps 
any little advantage that was going in being slightly 
ahead and to windward. Booms were off to port, and 
spinnakers were at once hoisted for the run down wind. 
Scudding is not Coila’s strong point, and it caused little 
surprise when Lanai in the early stages crept slightly 
ahead. What did surprise was that the challenger seemed 
utterly unable to shake off the defender, and when Cozla 


The Seawanhaka Cup Comes Home 


“Lanai” Beats “ Coila III” in Series on the Clyde 





showed ahead to leeward after about half of the 3% mile 
stretch had been covered, the many spectators on the 
Bogany shore were quite pleased with themselves.. To 
leeward the breeze was falling gradually, and in the wash ° 
of an ocean liner the sails of both boats-were flapping 
badly as the racers bobbed about in the seas. Then tHe 
westerly airs gave place to southerly puffs out of Fairlie 
Roads, arid spinnakers were gathered in. Followed a luff 
by Coila which took the pair high to windward of the 
markboat, Cotla eventually reaching out from under 
Lanai’s lee and crossing her bows into windward berth 
and inside position for the starboard turn at the mark. As 
they stayed Coila’s time was 2 h. 14 m. 5 s., and the 
challenger was 1 m. 208. later. 

Reaching out on port in the southerly airs, they were 
well into the fairway before being headed by the westerly 
breeze, and two long broads and a short hitch brought 
them to the home mark to finish the round. The official 
times of the finish of the round were: Cotla, 3h. 13 m. 
14 s.; Lanai, 3 h. 15 m. 50 s. 

Spinnakers were out once more for the run, but even 
in the neighbourhood of the line the breeze was much 
lighter than at the start, and over on the eastern side of 
the channel it was also worse than on the first leg. Through 
these light airs Coila ghosted like a veritable light-weather 
champion, and steadily added to her lead. On the return 
journey Lanai trimmed sheets for southerly airs, Coila for 
northerly, but about mid-channel both were completely 
becalmed for fully half an hour. Under the blazing sun the 
chances of a breeze springing up seemed slight, and it 
looked for a bit as if Coila were to be robbed of victory by 
the time limit. Fortunately for the Clyde boat a southerly 
air did ultimately come away, but Cotla took a long time 
to cover the few yards which separated her from the zone 
of the breeze. Earlier on it had seemed as if Lanai might 
catch the breeze first, but luck was not with her, and 
Coila, once in the vein of the new wind, soon secured her 
well-earned win. Lania was about three quarters of a mile 
astern when she also caught the breeze. Official finish: 
Coila, 5 h. 21 m. 28 s.; Lanai, 5 h. 38 m. 34s. 
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Second Race — Lanai’s Benefit 


If Lanai had not done so badly in the first race, there 
would have been very little surprise that she should win 
the second. The lesson learned so far in the contest was 
that if the challenger is no drifter she can move amazingly 
fast in a moderate and steady air. Cotla’s luck was dis- 
tinctly out on this occasion, and the most disturbing fea- 
ture was that Lanai won entirely on the wind. There are 
Clyde boats which i in probably nine cases out of ten would 
heve beaten Coila in the breeze that ruled during the 
second race, but it is fairly safe to say there are none 
which could have made her look so foolish in the tacking. 
Curiously, enough the American showed little or no su- 
periority off the wind, but the second journey to the 
weather mark had put her so far ahead that in the failing 
breeze towards the finish she was able to get home while 
Coila was left becalmed. On this day the better boat won, 
and from a sporting point of view, there was some satis- 
faction in the discovery that Lanai was not the ‘‘dud”’ 
one might have been justified in thinking she was in let- 
ting a hard-weather boat beat her so decisively the first 
day in paltry airs. 

In the second race, two rounds of a triangular course, 
the four and a half hour limit was in force, and owing <o 
the late start, the limit did not expire till a quarter past 
seven, so that Lanai had nearly three-quarters of an hour 
in hand. Another seeming mystery was explained before 
the second race. It has been matter of comment that the 
sails of Lanai and Redhead bore the same number: “U.S. 
30.”” On Lanai’s sail the marking was in black, and on 
Redhead’s in red. In the second race Lanai sported a main- 
sail with red colors, and it was a reasonable deduction that 
it was Redhead’s canvas she was using. Perhaps this 
change might have something to do with the challenger’s 
improved form. 

Of the race itself little remains to be said further than 
has been already explained. Lanai won in the windward 
work, and won deservedly. There was a dreary wait for 
a breeze before the yachts were sent away, and five times 
the postpone signal, which holds good for a quarter of an 
hour, had to be dipped before the officials in charge felt 
justified in letting the contest proceed. Instead of 1.30, 
therefore, it was 2.45 before the starting gun was given. 

- The first leg gave a turn to windward, and the two 
others reaching, the sailing on the homeward leg being 
particularly free. Lanai jockeyed for the windward berth 
and got it without any opposition, but Cola, although to 
leeward, was ahead, and when she came about on port 
five minutes later, she was out on the weather bow of the 
challenger. This was according to precedent, and the 
knowing spectators at Bogany were inclined to believe 
that Cozla had another win easily within her grasp. But a 
few minutes later the scene was changed. Lanai was al- 
lowed to romp, and although she covered a lot of water 
for not much advantage the little bit of gain was there, 
and on the next tack Lanai was distinctly ahead. Each 
tack added still a little more to Lanai’s lead, and by and 
by she weathered the Kerrycroy mark at 3 h. 32 m. 50 s. 
exactly a minute ahead of the Clyde boat. Sheets were 
eased for the reach on starboard to Blackhouse, on the 
Ayrshire side of the channel, and along the wind Coila 
held her own, only 55 s. separating them as they jibed. It 


was another reach to the home mark to finish the round, 
and as they neared the line it looked for a few seconds as 
though the defender would get the timing, Lanai being 
held up in a soft patch near the edge of the breeze. Slowly 
Coila crept along, luffing to clear the calm, but before she 
accomplished her object Lanai had the breeze once more. 
The official times at the rounding were: Lanai, 4 h. 28 m. 
40 s.; Coila, 4 h. 28 m. 57 s. 

On the second journey to the weather mark in a better 
breeze, Lanai kept weather bowing on the first few boards, 
but once he considered himself secure to windward, Mr. 
Sherman Hoyt allowed the defender to split tacks, and the 
two boats went their ways for the remainder of the beat. 
Coila tried the Cumbrae shore for the better breeze, but 
she never seemed to make much on the port tack, and at 
Kerrycroy the challenger had stretched her advantage to 
2 m. 32 s. Lanai gained this time on the reach to Black- 
house, and added 19 s. to her lead. On the last reach home 
in the failing wind, Lanai was fortunate in managing 
across the line before the calm fell, and when she got the 
winning gun the defender was at a standstill in mid-Firth. 
Finish: Lanai (winner), 6 h. 34 m. 19 s.; Coila, not timed. 


Last Race — Lanai Wins 


The American challenger Lanai won the last race for 
the cup, and so definitely recaptured the trophy for the 
United States. 

The starting line for the triangular course was off To- 
ward Point, and the turning marks, as on Monday, were 
at Kerrycroy. and Blackhouse. Two rounds made 14 miles 
and, with the breeze varying from N.W. to W., there was 
free sailing on the first two legs and a beat on the third. 
Coila, at gunfire, had a lead of a couple of lengths or so as 
she reached through on the starboard tack, but the Amer- 
ican boat was the livelier in the light air, and the defender 
had to luff sharply to prevent being passed. The chal- 
lenger, after a time, bore away under the stern of the 
Clyde boat, but, about half a mile from the first mark, 
she was far enough ahead to luff, Coila, to windward of 
the flagboat, bearing away. Lanai rounded the mark at 
1 h. 58 m. 20 s., exactly a minute ahead of her opponent. 
They reached free, and ran across the fairway to the Ayr- 
shire mark, Lanai increasing her gain by 51 s. on this 
stretch. Coming by the wind, on the last leg, Coila, at 
first, closed a little, but Lanai gave her no chance. Both 
were far down the Bute shore before the challenger, meet- 
ing a westerly air off the land, eased sheets and made for 
the mark near to the line. The wind headed them again, 
and they had to make a short hitch in order to weather the 
flagboat. The times at the end of the first round were: — 
Lanai, 3 h. 14 m. 28 s.; Coila, 3 h. 16 m. 14 s. The chal- 
lenger narrowly escaped a calm patch under the Bogany 
Land but bore away in time. Coila, however, gained a 
little before heading on the reach for the Kerrycroy Mark 
and, closing slowly all the way, the Clyde boat was only 
16 s. astern as they rounded. 

After more free sailing to Blackhouse, they entered on 
the last beat home, with only 19 s. between them. Coila 
tried hard to get out from under the lee of the challenger, 
and occasionally was very nearly successful, but an in- 
shore board near the line served her badly, and she lost all 
she had gained previously on the round. The finish times 
were: — Lanai, 4h. 48 m. 16s.; Coila, 4h. 50m. 2s. 






















Start of R Class off Marblehead on the second day of the series for the Ladies’ Plate. 





Shrew, designed by J. Anker, in the foreground. 


‘Dandelion Wins Class R Championship at Marblehead 


Beats Pick of Atlantic Coast “R's” in Eastern Y acht Club Series for the Ladies’ Plate 


By Leonarp M. Fow eg 


HE crown as champion ‘‘R”’ of the Eastern Sea- 

board rests for the 1925 season with the Dandelion, 

owned by Charles Francis Adams of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, who is one of the best known Corinthians in 
the United States. She was the winner of the Ladies’ 
Plate in the International ‘‘R’’ Week series held off 
Marblehead the first week of August. 

Early in the year the Eastern Yacht Club sent out 
notices of this series to all the yachting centers of the 
United States and Canada, bearing cordial invitations 
for all “‘R’s” to gather at Marblehead to participate in 
the match for the Eastern Yacht Club Ladies’ Plate. 
Though there probably are more than half a hundred 
twenty-raters racing this year in addition to the class at 
Marblehead, only two other localities were represented in 
the series. 

Thus, in addition to the half a score of the Marblehead 
class, Dandelion, Ellen, Gypsy, Momiji, Norsman, 
Opechee III, Scapa II, Shrew, Spry, and Yankee, there 
entered the week’s racing the Ardetite and Quiver from 
the Long Island Sound Class, and the Tycoona from 
Buzzards Bay. The last named only arrived from Ger- 
many, where she was built, a month ago, and had been 
raced only twice by her owner, Commodore J. Lewis 
Stackpole of the Beverly Yacht Club, before being sent 
to the series. 

A new method of competition in racing a large class of 
yachts was given its first try in this country, if not in the 
world. By the help of a mathematical ‘‘sharp”’ the club’s 
committee had a plan of combinations for 12 to 20 
yachts, whereby each racer would meet each other racer 
at least once in the series. Thus each day of the week the 
“R’s”, racing in divisions, competed against different 
boats. 

With 13 entries, an uneven number, this worked to 
considerable advantage to the boat that had 13 in the 





draw, which happened to be Ellen. Every day the Ellen 
was in the large divisions and had a possible 21 points; 
four others, Dandelion, Ardette, Momij1, and Quiver had a 
chance for 18 points; whereas the other eight with all 
wins could only reach 17 points. 

All the skippers and crews, when conditions of the 
breeze were ignored, were high in the praise of the racing, 
as the first and only time in which every boat had at 
least one crack at every other boat. This method of racing 
was one of the biggest features of the week, for of the 13 
entries 11 took first prizes. 

On the first day the ‘‘R’s” were raced in three divi- 
sions, two of four boats each and one of five boats. 
Throughout the other four days the boats were divided 
into four divisions, three of three boats each, and one of 
four boats. All the racers that were favored by the 





Gypsy (No. 1) and Dandelion (No. 2). 
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Start of second Division, first day. Left to right, Yankee, Opeechee III and Norsman. 


points were those that raced in the large division of the 
first day. 

The one great disappointment, not only to the com- 
mittee but also to the yachtsmen racing the ‘‘R’s’’, was 
the fact that the sport was continued through the week 
without a really good breeze. Monday, the opening day, 
there was a moderate southeasterly breeze. Tuesday the 
zephyrs were from the same quarter, only lighter. Wednes- 
day the air refused to have strength enough to send 
the twenty-raters around a short course, and the com- 
mittee was forced to postpone the day’s schedule to 
Thursday. 

What appeared to be a lively air Thursday morning 
was more sea than wind, the whitecaps being the blown 
off tops of an ugly chop. However, this was the best 
breeze of the series. In the afternoon the air was lighter 
and the sea had gone down materially. Friday again 
there was only the softest of racing airs with a sea almost 
as quiet as an inland pond on a summer’s night. 

While the Ladies’ Plate went to the Dandelion on 


points, Frank C. Paine’s Gypsy, the Marblehead cham- 
pion of 1923 and 1924, made really as good a showing, 
scoring 16 points out of a possible 17 points, whereas the 
Dandelion record was 17 points on a perfect score of 18. 
Both were beaten once in the five days of racing; the 
Gypsy by the Dandelion and the Dandelion by the Yankee. 
The Gypsy, however, was never beaten to the weather 


Opeechee III, Scapa II, and Ardette (leading). 


mark in the series, being in all five races the first of her 
division in the climb up the wind. On the other hand the 
Dandelion was defeated twice to windward, once by the 
Gypsy by time and boat, and again by the Yankee on 
time. In the meeting Tuesday afternoon between the 
Gypsy and Dandelion, the latter won out by coasting 
down hill very fast in a light air. 

It is rather interesting to compare the times of the 13 
twenty-raters on the three points of sailing for the five 
races: 

Windward, total 16 miles — Gypsy 4:45:55, Dandelion 
4:47:26, Yankee 4:47:35, Momiji 4:48:43, Tycoona 
4:54:17, Ellen 4:57:17, Opechee III 4:58:03, Quiver 
4:59:12, Shrew 4:59:37, Spry 5:00:03, Ardette 5:02:16, 
Scapa II 5:03:13, and Norsman 5:05:03. 

Spinnaker Run, total 144% miles — Dandelion 3:05:03, 
Ardette 3:08:16, Norsman 3:09:24, Opechee III 3:09:39, 
Momiji 3:11:03, Ellen 3:11:58, Shrew 3:12:45, Quiver 
3:12:51, Gypsy 3:13:03, Yankee 3:16:09, Tycoona 3:16:10, 
Spry 3:18:05, and Scapa II 2:18:22 for 111% miles. 

Reaching, 534 miles— Opechee III 1:05:24, Shrew 
1:06:12, Gypsy 1:06:28, Spry 1:06:35, Dandelion 1:06:41, 
Ellen 1:07:13, Tycoona 1:07:16, Scapa II 1:08:17, 
Quiver 1:08:18, Momzji 1:08:57, Yankee 1:09:29, Ardette 
1:09:35, and Norsman 1:09:49. 

The series as a whole was a. great showing for the 
racing craft from the designs of Burgess, Swasey and 
Paine in ordinary summer sailing conditions. Of the five 
that came through the series with the greatest number of 
points scored, Dandelion, Gypsy, Ellen, Yankee, and 
Opechee III; three — Dandelion, Ellen, and Opechee III 
— originated with this firm. The Gypsy was designed by 
Frank C. Paine for his own racing, and the Yankee is the 
creation of L. Francis Herreshoff, head draftsman in the 
office. 

Johan Anker, the Norwegian designer and builder, who 
crossed the Atlantic especially to witness and sail aboard 
his ‘‘R’s’’.in the series, did not fare as well. All of his 
boats, Norsman, Scapa II, Shrew, and Spry, with the 
exception of the first named, are big hulled and powerful 
racing craft that need a real breeze to bring out their 
racing qualities. 

Monday Commodore Anker sailed the Scapa II. 
After leading his division around the weather mark and 
more than half the way home, a foul, committed against 

(Continued on page 94) 














Start of the privately owned catboats in the Inter Lake meet at Put-in-Bay. 





The Inter-Lake Yachting Association Regatta 


Annual Regatta at Put-in-Bay Attracts a ‘Big Fleet 
By R. A. LueprKe 


held July 12th to 18th, brought to historic Put-in- 
Bay the largest fleet of racing yachts and yachts- 
men that have assembled at the island in a decade. 

The Inter-Lake is headed this year by Commodore 
Thomas A.' DeVilbiss of the Toledo Yacht Club. With him 
on the flagship Priscilla, as his staff, were Secretary R. A. 
Luedtke, Fleet Captain E. A. Reed, Commodore Henry 
Hess and Wm. F. Broer. The various committees all worked 
hard to make the regatta the outstanding success that it 
was. 

To the Toledo Yacht Club fell the honor of winning the 
membership attendance flag offered by Commodore 
Marsh. The entry list in the sailing races included 60 
boats, from sailing dinghies to large auxiliary yawls. 

The power boat classes were well filled, Class E cruisers 
40 feet and under, having 12 entries. 

The Outboard Motor race committee put over the 
largest event of its kind ever staged. The Model yachts, 
both power and sail, were also much in evidence. 

The yachts in the first day’s race on Tuesday found a 
light easterly breeze. Two new entries in Class R, the 
Lightning, owned by C. J. Lynch of the Detroit Yacht 
Club, and the Bernida, owned by Russell Pouliot of the 


| HE thirty-second annual regatta of the Inter-Lake, 





Elyria, winner Class R Championship. 











Harbor at Put-in-Bay during 1925 Inter Lake Regatta. 


Bayview Yacht Club, were brought to the lakes this year 
from the Atlantic Coast. These new boats added consid- 
erable interest to this class. 

Class K, privately owned Inter-Lake catboats, is the 
most active class on the Lake, several new boats having 
been added to the fleet this year. 

The Star Class had the largest number of entries, 14 
boats coming to the line. These little fellows always give 
the race committee many anxious moments. 

On Wednesday the racing fleet had a fresh wind from the 
southwest, and on Friday, the last day, the breeze was 
northwest, and light. 

The summary follows: 


CLAss R SLoops 


Yacht 1st Race 2nd Race 3rd Race Total 

Points Points Points Points 
Elyria, W. R. Huntington . 4 4 13 
Lightning, C. J. Lynch 3 8 5 13 
Bernida, Russell Pouliot 4 3 3 10 
Spook, Pat Clancy I 2 2 5 
Lakewood, J. J. Gannon 2 o I 3 


Sail off won by Elyria 


(Continued on page 95) 
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Racing Victory Class Yachts off Buffalo Canoe Club in an International four-cornered crew match. 


i 


Buffalo Sailors Take Victory Class Crew Race 


Beat New York, Rochester and Toronto in a Close Series 


a series of crew matches between Buffalo and Long 

Island Sound sailors in Victory Class yachts, a 
fleet of which were owned on Lake Erie as well as on the 
Sound. The first year two crews from the Victory Class 
Association went to Buffalo and raced two local crews, the 
former winning. Last year the Buffalo sailors came to the 
Sound with three crews for a series of races, and were 
beaten. This year the Buffalo Canoe Club broadened the 
scope of the match, and beside the Victory Class Associa- 
tion, they invited a crew from the Rochester Yacht Club 
and the Royal Canadian Yacht Club to take part in a 
match, to be sailed in Victory Class yachts off the club 
station at Point Abino, Lake Erie. 

So these four crews gathered at Buffalo and a series of 
four races was sailed on July 8th and gth, two races being 
sailed each day. The three boats used were the Buddy, 
Briquette, and Alerte. In each race one of the crews drew a 


Sas two years ago the Buffalo Canoe Club started 


Skippers, crews and officials in recen crew race between Buffalo 
Canoe Club, Rochester Yacht Club, Royal Canadian Yacht 
Club and Long Island Sound Y. C. 


“bye,” so that each crew raced only three times. 

The first race was won by Buffalo in fast time, there 
being a good breeze from the northwest. The Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club crew finished second and Rochester 
last. In the second race, also sailed in a good breeze, the 
New York crew won, with Rochester second and Canada 
last. The third race was windward and leeward. The 
Rochester crew took this handily, with New York second 
and Buffalo last. 

Going into the last race with three of the crews tied on 
points, it was anyone’s match before the start. But the 
Buffalo boat, sailed by ‘‘Lou’”’ Bissel, soon worked out a 
good lead and was never headed. 

Of the boats, the Buddy won three races, the Briquette 
one, and the Alerte got four lasts, in spite of the fact that 
a different crew sailed her in each event. 

W. Peck Farley, W. A. Barrows and T. H. Pickering 
did the sailing for Rochester, and Melville R. Smith for 
the Victory Class Association. The summary follows: 


SUMMARY INTERNATIONAL VictoRy CLASS TEAM RACES 


First Race — Course Triangular 
Crew Yachi 
Buffalo C. C. Briquette 
Royal Canadian Buddy 
Rochester Y. C. Alerte 
Second Race — Course Triangular 
Long Island Sound Buddy 
Rochester Y. C. Briquette 1:06:32 
Royal Canadian Alerte I :07 :32 
Third Race — Course Windward and Leeward 
Rochester Y. C. Buddy 1335 :56 3 
Long Island Sound Briquette 1:37:22 2 
Buffalo C. C. Alerte 1:42:28 I 
Fourth Race — Course Triangular 
Buffalo C. C. Buddy 
Royal Canadian Briquette 
Long Island Sound Alerte 1:28:25 I 
Total Points: Buffalo C. C. 7, Long Island Sound 6, 
Rochester Y. C. 6, Royal Canadian 5. 


Elapsed Time Points 
0:59:02 3 
0:59:43 2 
1:00:51 I 


I 06:26 


I-14 :45 3 
1:27:40 2 














Baby Bootlegger, winning the Gold Cup for the Columbia Yacht Club at Detroit ‘last year. 
the cup at Manhasset Bay this year. 





She has been rebuilt and will help defend 





All Set for the Gold Cup Races 


Many Entries Received and Fast Time Expected in the Most Important Speed “Boat Carnival Ever 
Held in New York Waters 


toward which all yachts will be headed from 

August 25th to 30th. For here will be run off 
under the auspices of the Columbia Yacht Club and the 
New York Gold Cup Committee the largest Speed Boat 
Carnival ever seen on the Atlantic Coast. 

While the three races for the Gold Cup, emblematic of 
the Championship of America, will be the “high light”’ of 
the racing program, events have been arranged for practi- 
cally every kind of racing craft and for express cruisers 
and cruisers. The event really starts on August 24th with 
the race from Philadelphia to Manhasset Bay for cruisers, 


[LV oward whi BAY, Long Island, is the port 


Event No Name of Event 


I Cruisers and Express, Philadelphia to New York 
2 Express Cruisers, Sachems Head to New York 


for the James Craig Trophy, a distance of about 250 miles. 

On August 27th and 28th the Express Cruiser Cham- 
pionship of America will be run, from Middletown, Conn., 
where the Cup is now held by the Harpoon, to Manhasset 
Bay, in two legs. One of the biggest fleets that has ever 
taken part in this race has been entered. 

In the Gold Cup race three heats of 30 miles each will be 
run off on Saturday, August 29th. Twelve entries for this 
event have been received. The race is‘open to displacement 
craft of over 25-feet water line length powered with motors 
not exceeding 625 cu. in. piston displacement. 

The following is the full program of the meet: 


Distance Date and Time of 
Each Heat Start 
250 August 24-27 


100 August 27-28 


3 Handicap Cruiser Championship, Manhasset Bay to Stratford Shoal and 


Return 


Handicap Cruiser Championship of Greater New York 78 


78 9.00 A.M., August 28 
9.10 A.M., August 28 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 29 


5 A. P. B. A. Gold Cup (1st heat) 
7 A. P. B. A. Gold Cup (2nd heat) 

9 A. P. B. A. Gold Cup (3rd heat) 

4 Miami Beach, One Design (1st heat) 
6 Miami Beach, One Design (2nd heat) 
oO Miami Beach, One Design (3rd heat) 
2 Miami Beach, One Design (4th heat) 
8 Baby Gar Invitation 

10 Free For All Displacement 


30 2.00 P M., August 29 
30 3.30 P.M., August 29 
30 4.45 P.M., August 29 
12 1.15 P.M., August 29 
12 2.50 P.M., August 29 
I2 12.35 P.M., August 30 
12 3-50 P.M., August 30 
I2 4.20 P.M., August 29 
24 5-45 P.M., August 29 


SuNDAY, AUGUST 30 


23 Manufacturer’s Outboard Race — Speedster Class 
II Amateur’s Outboard-Motor Championship, Class A, B, C 


24 Outboard-Motor Tenders 

25 Unlimited Outboard-Motors 

I2 Aquaplanes 

13 Truth Race for All Classes of Boats 

14 *Dodge Trophy (ist heat) 

15  *Dodge Trophy (2nd heat) 

17. *Dodge Trophy (3rd heat) 

19 *Dodge Trophy (4th heat) 

16 151 Cubic Inch Hydroplanes (1st heat) 
18 151 Cubic Inch Hydroplanes (2nd heat) 
21 International Trophy 


3 10.00A.M., August 30 
3. +10.05A.M., August 30 
3  10.10A.M., August 30 
3 10.30A.M., August 3c 
% 10.35 A4.M., August 30 
IO I1.00A.M., August 30 
I2 12.00P.M., August 30 
I2 1.20 P.M., August 30 
I2 2.20 P.M., August 30 
12 3.20 P.M., August 30 
6 1.50 P.M., August 30 
6 2.50 P.M., August 30 
105 4.30 P.M., August 30 


The full story of the event will appear in the next issue of YACHTING. 
*Note: Should more than 4 heats be required to determine the winner of the Dodge Trophy, the additional heats will be held Monday, 


August 31, or at such time as designated by the Race Committee. 
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Editorial 


Get Busy on the Measurement Rule 

VERYONE at all familiar with yachting affairs 

| knows that the measure of success of a yachting 

|_4 season is due to the amount of work done during 

the previous winter. If the foundation is built properly 

and with sufficient foresight during the ‘‘off season’ a 

satisfactory summer afloat will result. This is particularly 

true with regard to any changes which may be made in 
the rules. 

For the last two or three years there has been a growing 
feeling that after 20 years of useful service, the measure- 
ment rule is due for a thorough overhauling. Some even 
go so far as to say that our present rule has outlived its 
usefulness. As to the latter we are not yet ready to sub- 
scribe, though we do believe that certain changes in the 
rule are necessary if it is desired to continue to build under 
it yachts that conform to the type which the rule was 
formulated to produce. It would be strange if any rule 
could stand the test of twenty years’ use without some 
modifications that would tend to improve it. 

Now, the time to make any change in a measurement 
rule is before any building is started for the subsequent 
season. This means that any changes contemplated should 
be made within the next two months and not after the first 
of the year. The Long Island Sound Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion appointed last winter a committee to make sugges- 
tions of changes that would improve the present so-called 
Universal Rule. The committee should have done its 
work and have its recommendations ready not later than 
October if any action affecting next year’s boats is to be 
had. The machinery to put any change of rule in effect is 
complicated and takes time to get going. So there is not a 
minute to lose and this important matter should be faced 
at once. On another page of this issue is an outline by 
Henry L. Maxwell of the principal changes that are 
deemed desirable. Most yachtsmen in New York waters 
agree, in principle, with the need of changes on the various 
points enumerated, though all will not agree with the 
methods for bringing them about. But the situation in 
many quarters is acute. Immediate action should be taken 
at the close of the present racing season. 





To Restore ‘‘ Old Ironsides”’ 

It seems that the Navy Department never has any 
funds to spend on the restoration of obsolete ships or for 
the preservation of vessels around which much of the 
tradition of the Navy is built. Take the case of the Consti- 
tution, probably the most famous fighting ship ever turned 
out in this country and about which much of the history 
of the United States is written. It seems that after some 
110 years of life the famous old vessel, known to every 
school boy as ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ requires extensive repairs 
to put her in condition to serve as a memorial of the early 
days of the Navy. As Congress will not appropriate suff- 


cient of the tax-payers’ money to keep this ship on the 
Navy lists, it is proposed to raise the necessary funds from 
among the school children of the country. The cause is a 
worthy one, whether or not the means employed are the 
proper ones. The old ship should be kept. No other vessel 
in this country makes such an appeal to the imagination 
and none has a more glorious history. We hope and believe 
the money will be raised without any difficulty. But while 
they are at it we hope they will get a sufficient sum to fit 
the old ship out with a suit of sails, stun’sails and all, 
just as she was in 1812, and that she will be sailed around 
to the different Navy Yards to let the present generation 
see the famous vessel in all her glory, draped from truck 
to deck in canvas. There must be enough men in the Navy 
today who could man her and sail her, and the result 
would be well worth what it would cost the Department to 
keep her in commission. Let the Navy for once use a little 
imagination. 
Why Not a Marine Museum ? 

While on the subject of old ships, it strikes us as strange 
that among all the museums of the country there are so 
few that pay any attention to the collection or preserva- 
tion of material relating to ships and seafaring. Outside 
of a few, such as the Old Dartmouth Historical Society 
and the Salem Research Society, there is hardly a decent 
maritime collection anywhere in this country. We look 
in vain in the Metropolitan or any of the other large 
museums of the country for ship models, for marine 
paintings or anything that would show the development 
of ships and shipping, despite the fact that our very exist- 
ence as a nation is due to the sea and ships. From the 
settling of the Virginias in 1607 to the middle of the 19th 
century, our very life was dependent upon ships. Yet one 
will find miles of snake skins, and antique rugs of foreign 
make and tons of ancient armor in all our museums, and 
not a sign of a ship model or anything to show what life 
at sea in the early days was like. It’s about time the cura- 
tors of some of those museums took some steps to preserve 
a most important chapter in our national history. 


No Word from the Leiv Eiriksson 

As the summer draws to a close we still await anxiously 
for any word of the Leiv Eiriksson or of the fate of William 
W. Nutting and his crew. There has been a lingering hope 
that some news might come from Baffin Land when the 
ice went out, but so far none has come. A Norwegian ex- 
pedition searching the west coast of Greenland for trace 
of the little vessel has returned without news of any kind, 
except that she sailed from Juliafihaab on September 8th 
last. It is now almost a forlorn hope that some news may 
come through from the west side of Davis Strait in the 
next two weeks. If none comes, we must reluctantly con- 
clude that the little Letv Eiriksson has made the port of 
missing ships. 


















In the World of Yachting 





RALPH M. MUNROE 


1 are¥but few yachtsmen living today who have done as much for the sport or who have 
as deep a love of boats and the water as Ralph M. Munroe, one of the founders and for many 
years the Commodore of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club. As an amateur interested in yacht design he 
has turned out many shoal draft craft that have helped materially in the development of fast, sea- 
worthy centerboard boats. 

Beginning life as a mechanical engineer in New York, all of his spare time was devoted to the 
water. In 1877 he visited Florida and explored the southeast coast, especially Biscayne Bay, very 
thoroughly, and in 1882 he abandoned New York and made his home in this remote and then almost 
unknown region. 

There is no place here to recount Mr. Munroe’s labors in the development of the east coast; they 
were unceasing and covered many lines — business, fisheries, surveys and natural history, and, 
as a matter of course, navigation. The love of vessels and the knowledge of them acquired in youth on 
New York Bay were concentrated on a problem of the first importance, the development of a sea- 
going craft of limited draft. There were shoal draft yachts in plenty about New York in those days, 
but the less said of their seagoing qualities, the better, as speed was the sole end in view: On one of 
his frequent visits in summer to his old home Mr. Munroe designed the ‘‘ Presto,”’ a lively little craft 
35 feet on the water. She was butlt, and built well, by A. C. Brown of Tottenville. She proved a 
complete success, and several similar yachts were built for Kirk Munroe and others on Biscayne 
Bay. In 1891 Mr. Munroe designed for his own use the larger‘‘ Micco,”’ 49-8 0.a.; 40-6 |.w.l. ;13-0 
breadth; and 3 ft. 2 ins. draft. The rig of these yachts showed a much larger and moreeffective 
mizzen than was then known on the few yachts about New York with a ketch rig. The 31-year old 
‘* Micco”’ ts not only in commission this year but she was one of the fleet that sailed to Bermuda and 
back last year ; itis worthy of remark that in the last years of his life Mr. Bayard, once a confirmed 
“‘cutter-crank,’’ owned and sailed the shoal draft ‘‘ Micco’’ with much satisfaction. 

Seaworthiness and safety as essential factors in a yacht first came to the fore in the heated and 
often acrimonious discussions of the early 80's ; the answer to the problem was sought chiefly in the 
heavy displacement, deep draft and low lead of the cutter, but Ralph M. Munroe found a thor- 
oughly satisfactory solution in a yacht of moderate displacement and limited draft. 









The 50-footers Barbara and Iroquois racing at the inter-club meet of the Warwick Country Club on Narragansett Bay. 


Warwick Country Club Starts Inter-Club Racing 
~ on Narragansett Bay 
By Artuur W. (Jerr) Davis 


v YHE season for inter-club racing on Narragansett 


Bay was opened with a regatta held by the War- 
wick Country Club on July 4th, when a stiff north- 
west wind provided plenty of action and thrills for the 
fleet of 38 starters. The boats ranged in size from the 
little Snowbirds, so popular around Boston, to two of the 
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Club house of the Warwick Country Club. 


New York Y. C. 50-footers, this being the first time these 
big single-stickers have raced in upper Narrangansett 
Bay. 
The “‘ Fifties’’ sailed a match race over a course of some 
18 miles, Barbara, owned by I. K. Merriman, winning 
over Iroquois II, owened by H. Earl Kimball, by 10 
minutes. Both boats were handicapped by inexperienced 
crews. 

In a mixed class, the Bar Harbor 31-footer Red Wing 
beat the Class P boat Windward 46 seconds over a 15 mile 
course, the Class P Amoret dropping out on account of 
spreader trouble. 

In Class B, Comet, one of the Newport 29’s with Mar- 
coni rig, was first on actual time, but lost on corrected 
time by 39 seconds to Amanita, an old 21-footer, also 
with Marconi rig. Whiskaway and Gadfly were disabled, 
and went home under shortened sail. 

The old 18-footer Wanderer won handily in Class C, 
Kildee, Mahaska and Answer finishing in order. Lestris, 
a Crane-designed 15-footer, won in the 15-ft. class, de- 
feating Imp and Eaglet, both Herreshoff 15’s, and Bud IJ. 


All the Stars in commission started, and nine of them 
finished. Rhody, a competitor in last year’s International 
series, won handily, this being her eighth consecutive vic- 
tory this year. Ibex was second, Ara third, with Janice, 
Hope, Sea Wolf, Pegasus and Connie following. 

The little Snowbirds had a rough time of it in the sloppy 
going, three of the six starters finally crossing the finish 
line after being thoroughly drenched and buffeted around 
searching for marks that were dragged under water half 
the time. To show that the battle is not always to the 
strong, nor the race to the swift, Sand Flea beat Tiger 
and Arrow, and Shark, Whale and Jeff were amongst 
the also-rans. 

A large number of spectators watched the race from the 
piazzas and lawns of the club, which are so located that 
a fine view is afforded of all the yachts on all but the 
longest courses. 





Many Entries for Star Class Internationals 


HIS year’s Star Class International Championship 

Series, which will be held on Long Island Sound, 
September ist to 5th, promises to see the largest fleet 
that has ever sailed in this event. The entries will be 
nearly double those of any former year and every major 
section of North America will be represented. The class 
now numbers 329 yachts in 30 fleets. 


Start of the Snowbirds, with clipped wings, in the Warwick Inter- 
Club Regatta. 
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The Stars start their series directly 
after the Gold Cup races on Manhasset 
Bay are over. It should be explained 
that the Star Class is subdivided into 
what is known as Fleets. A Fleet con- 
sists of all Stars in the various yacht 
clubs of some major district. Each 
Fleet holds elimination races through- 
out the year and sends its local cham- 
pion to the International Series. 

The fight for the right to defend is © 
very close. Over fifty yachts have at- i 
tempted to win this honor. The stand- (|) 
ing among the leaders now is: Vega, 
Duncan Sterling, 92%; Ace, 87%; 
Altair, 83%; and Maia III 73%. The 
list of entries follows: 


‘ee 





DEFENDING FLEET 
* Western Long Island Sound. — Vega, D. Sterling, Larchmont 
Y. C. (Leading). 
CHALLENGING FLEETS 
Hawaiian Islands 
Lehua, Dowsett & Dillingham, Pearl Harbor Y. C. (Honolulu). 
San Diego Bay 
Windward, J. E. Jessop, San Diego Y. C. 
Southern California 
Movie Star II, B. Rey Schauer, Los Angeles Y. C. 
English Bay 
Auriga, G. H. C. Phillips, Royal Vancouver Y. C. 
Narragansett Bay 
Rhody, Comstock & Gidley, East Greenwich Y. C. 
Chesapeake Bay 
Porpoise, N. S. Kenney, Gibson Island Club (Baltimore). 
Gravesend Bay 
Sonny, W. L. Inslee, Marine & Field Club (Brooklyn). 
New Orleans — Gulf 
Talita, Earl Bluin, Southern Y. C. (New Orleans). 
* Eastern Long Island Sound 
Hildy, Hale Holden, Black Point Y. C. (Probable selection). 
* Flota-de la~-Habana 
Not yet named, but certain. 
* Peconic Bays 
Helbet, Cornelious Hearn, Jr., North Fork Y. C. (Leading). 
* Central Long Island Sound 
Eliminations not started. 
* Lake Otsego 
No. 278. Skipper not yet named and new boat not named. 
* Central Lake Erie 
Detroit River — Questionable. 
Western Lake Erie — Questionable. 
San Francisco Bay — Questionable. ; 
* Indicates certain entry, eliminations still in progress, leading 
yacht given where known. 









Chances, the new Long Island Sound “‘R”’, designed by A. 


E. Luders for Indian Harbor. 


Stamford Crew Wins Long 
Island Sound Junior 
Championship 


HE Stamford Yacht Club junior 

crew, composed of Harry W. Stur- 
ges, Byrd W. Wenman, Jr., and Daven- 
port Lockwood, won the Junior Yacht 
Racing Championship of Long Island 
Sound, defeating the Huguenot Yacht 
Club crew, of New Rochelle, composed 
of Louis Kennedy, Jr., Frank Heckma 
and P. Mariner, by I minute and 4 
seconds over a four-mile triangular 
course, off Stamford on August 7th. 
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Miss Helen Bedford sailing Peacock in the Star Class. 
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Start of the Power boats in the New York Athletic Club’s Annual Race to Block Island. Nueva, T. N. Brigham, leading. 


The final race was sailed in an eight-knot breeze north 
by northwest. 

This race was the last of a series in which junior crews 
from the following clubs took_part: Stamford, Huguenot, 
Larchmont, Seawanhaka-Corinthian, Knickerbocker, In- 
dian Harbor, Cedarhurst and Pequot Yacht club. 

Ten crews took part in the races, which started on 
August 3rd, all the Corinthians being eighteen or under. 
Though the weather was not all that could be desired, 
the races were we!l contested, some of them very close. 

The Stamford and Huguenot crews will be sent to 
Marblehead, Mass., to take part in the Sears Cup races 
there on August 24. They will be pitted against the two 
best crews of the Massachusetts championship series and 
against crews from Canada and Chicago. 





A Suggestion for Our Measurement Rule 


NQUESTIONABLY our measurement rule should 

be revised, preferably before the inauguration of 

another America’s Cup Challenge. Our rule’s chief defect 
is that it now produces yachts that are 

(1) Too narrow with greatly restricted ac- 

(2) Too little freeboard commodations below. 

(3) Too deep to anchor near shore in many harbors. 

(4) Sloops that are practically catboats. 

(5) Schooners that are practically sloops. 

The cure for (1) is to base the height of a yacht’s rig 
on a multiple of her beam; for (2) incorporate ‘‘free- 
board” in the measurement formula; for (3) give 
moderate draft yachts a 50-50 chance by means of a more 
scientific draft limit formula; for four and five, put a 
penalty on large mainsails and a premium on larger 
forward triangles. 

In order to accomplish a cure for (2) it would seem to 
be advisable to change our main measurement formula 
from a ‘‘multiplication”’ one to an ‘‘addition’’ one. This 
would be only a return to an old time custom and not an 
innovation. 

It would work out as follows: 


Change R=0.18 LEV 3 io R=0.18 L++/S— VD 








Start of the sailing division in the Block Island Race. Theeyent was 
won by the R boat Mermurus, owned by C. A. Goodwiti} Hartford. 
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At present ‘‘o.18 L and +/D”’ practically cancel each 
other, with the result that in either case ‘‘R”’ is nearly 
84% VS. 

Having made this change in the character of our main 
formula it would be a simple matter to include ‘“F”’ 
(freeboard) as a minus factor, thereby putting a premium 
on high-sided yachts. For another thing it would seem 
desirable to return to a ‘‘length and sail area’’ rule. This 
could be done by changing our displacement formula 


from 20% l.w.l.to.50, to 10% (l.w.l.++/S)+0.50. 
This would encourage larger sail areas with larger dis- 
placements and increased accommodations below. 

The whole proposition is a mathematical one and 
except for the introduction of the element of freeboard 
should be handled conservatively. As for vested interests, 
they should be protected, but with the exception of the 
Q and R classes, as all our yachts are obsolete, this 
presents no serious problem. Furthermore, the function 
of a measurement rule has been greatly changed in the 
last two decades. Except in one or two smaller classes it 
no longer serves as a standard for insuring keen class 
racing. Rather its rdle should be to prevent the building 
of unwholesome boats that would outclass our many and 
various one-design classes. 

When all is said and done the latter are, and probably 
always will be, the backbone of our yacht racing and as 
such are entitled to protection. They are not getting 
it at present. Hence, the need of a change. Let us trust it 
will come early this autumn. HENRY L. MAXWELL. 





About Eagler 


T was fully expected that the auxiliary ketch Eaglet, 

described in previous issues of YACHTING, would be 
out tuning up early in July, and that she would start in 
both the Larchmont-Gloucester and Bayside Auxiliary 
races. However, due to the many unforeseen delays at 
the builder’s yard, she was not launched until late in 
July, and even at this writing there still remains 
much work to be done before she can be put into com- 
mission. 
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Eaglet, as én looked hun a was eneeed and ues masts were 
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Yo-Ho, a new express cruiser designed by Cox & Stevens for Clifford W. Brokaw. 





She is powered with two 300 h. p. Sterling engines 


and makes in excess of 25 miles per hour. 


Yo-Ho, a 50-ft. Express Cruiser 


HE accompanying photograph and plan are of an at- 

tractive express cruiser which has recently been de- 
livered to Mr. Clifford W. Brokaw for use principally on 
Long Island Sound. Yo-Ho was designed by Cox & Stevens 
and built by the Bath Iron Works, and is 50 feet overall, 
10 feet beam and 3 feet draft. 

The hull is of the seagoing, V-bottom type, and can be 
easily driven in excess of 25 miles an hour with the twin 
300 h.p. Sterling motors. The main engines, auxiliary 
machinery and a portion of the gasoline and water supply 
are situated in a midships compartment, which is sepa- 
rated from the rest of the vessel by a watertight bulk- 
head. 

Over the engine compartment is a spacious bridge 
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deck, arranged with comfortable seats and steering sta- 
tion, where the helmsman has complete control of all 
machinery, including self-starter, clutches, spark and 
throttle. The bridge is well protected by a specially 
designed windshield which can be adjusted for different 
weather conditions in a similar manner to an automobile 
windshield. A forward cockpit is in the eyes of the boat, 
also perfectly protected by a windshield, where one may 
enjoy the most exhilarating sensation in rough water and 
fast going in perfect comfort. 

A large galley, toilet room and quarters for two paid 
hands take up the after section of the boat below decks. 
The owner’s quarters are forward, consisting of a single 
large cabin with two berths, large toilet room with 
lavatory, toilet and shower bath, and lockers for clothes, 
glassware, etc. 
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Profile and accommodation plans of Yo-Ho. 
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Plans of a new 120-foot power cruiser designed by Luders Marine Const. Co. 


An Interesting Twin Screw Diesel- 
Powered Yacht 


HANDSOME and interesting addition to the large 

fleet of Diesel-powered yachts is now being built by 

the Luders Marine Construction Co., of Stamford, Conn., 

for Mr. Francis S. Whitten, of Glen Cove, N. Y. Designed 

by A. E. Luders, the new craft is 120 ft. overall, 110 ft. 
water line, 20 ft. beam and 6 ft. 6 ins. draft. 

There are two deckhouses, the forward used as a dining 
saloon with connecting galley, and the after one as a 
library and main saloon, the two being separated by the 
navigator’s bridge. 

The owner’s quarters aft consist of one double state- 
room, three single staterooms, three bathrooms, and ex- 
cellent closet, locker and storage space, all the staterooms 
being much larger than usual. The crews’ and -maid’s 
quarters are forward. The machinery compartment is 
amidships, and contains, besides the two Winton 175 h. p. 
Diesel motors, two Winton electric generators, pumps for 
hot and cold fresh and salt water, and other up-to-date 
appliances. 

The hull is very substantially constructed of wood, with 
six steel watertight bulkheads, the designer believing this 
form of construction to have many advantages over a steel 
hull of the same size, on the score of comfort, maintenance 
and deterioration. As she is being built with cruises to the 
Mediterranean and Hawaii in view, she carries 4000 
gallons of fuel, giving her a cruising radius of about 3000 
miles at a speed of 13 knots. 


An Attractive Knockabout 


E often get inquiries from people who want something 

alittlelarger than thesmall, racing one-design sloops 
which are steadily on the increase in various localities — 
a boat which may be used for day sailing as well as racing, 
and one in which two people can take short cruises with 
some degree of comfort. Wherefore, we are glad to be able 
to publish herewith the sail and cabin plans of a knock- 
about 25 ft. over all, designed by F. S. Nock, Inc., of East 
— R. I., which comes pretty near to filling the 

ill. 

The dimensions of the Nock boat are 25 ft. o.a., 21 ft. 
w.l., 8 ft. beam, and draft without board, 2 ft. 9 ins. The 
design shows a short ended craft of light draft and easy 
lines, with plenty of beam for stability. The rig is an 
easily handled Marconi knockabout, with 312 sq. ft. of 
area. The cabin has transom berths for two people, a 
workable galley, and plenty of stowage space in forepeak 
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Accommodation plan of 25-foot over all sloop designed by F. S. 
Nock, Inc. 
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A Handsome 60-Foot Schooner 


OLLOWING the popular demand for sturdily-built, 

seagoing schooners for rough and ready cruising in all 
weathers, Ralph E. Winslow, naval architect of Atlantic, 
Mass., has prepared plans of an interesting boat 60 ft. 
overall, 44 ft. 6 ins. water line, 15 ft. beam and 8 ft. 6 ins. 
draft, which are shown herewith. The boat is a moderate, 
sweet lined craft in every way, the sheer being easy, the 
ends short but graceful, and the short rig harmonizing 
well with the hull. The sail area is 1950 sq. ft. in four 
lowers, and a motor of from 40 to 60 h.p. will be ample to 
drive her at good cruising speed. 

Two cabin plans are shown, each having a double 
stateroom aft, main cabin amidships, and galley and 
forecastle forward. In the first plan the motor is in a 
separate compartment aft, while in the other it is placed 
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Sail plan of knockabout sloop designed by F. S. Nock, Inc. 











and lazarette. The cockpit is self-bailing, and has two 
seats. Wheel steering is shown in the plans, though she Sail plan of 60-foot over-all schooner. 

would handle perfectly with a tiller. Altogether, it looks to 

us as though this little craft should appeal to many forward in the galley. The second plan, with motor for- 
people looking for a boat which is equally well adapted to ward, saves a bit of space, allowing of a second toilet- 
racing, day sailing, or cruising. room being worked in forward, in addition to the one aft. 
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: Two accommodation plans of 60-foot schooner designed by Ralph M. Winslow. 
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Mackinac race, the weather being decidedly foul, 

and the race being won by Virginia, one of the 

smaller boats. And they struck it rough in the Bayview- 

Mackinac race, too. From all accounts, both were terriffic 

“‘dragouts,’’ with boat after-boat dropping out in a sink- 

ing condition, or with blown out sails or damaged rigging. 
Such is life in a Mackinac Race! 
* * *” 

The Larchmont-Gloucester race was one of the closest, 
hardest-fought, and the toughest on navigators and crew 
that I have ever been in. From start to finish boats were 
bunched together in different groups, producing the keen- 
est kind of cofipetition. The shifting breezes kept skippers 
and créws constantly on the alert, day and night, to 
take advantage of every slant. The fog on the first night 
in the Sound made navigation difficult and trying, the 
heavy mist, strong breeze and dangerous shoals in Vine- 
yard and Nantucket Sounds made mean going, while the 
“beach contbing’”” down :the back of old Cape Cod kept 
all hands on the jump, all the boats tacking in toward the 
beach unt##almost into the breakers in order to get the 
favorable slant of wind close in shore. There was very 
little rest, mental or physical, from start to finish, and 
the crews were thoroughly fagged out when they finally 
drifted across the finish line off Gloucester. It was a 
splendid, well-sailed -race,-with a goodly proportion of 
windward work to silence the croakers who predicted that 
it would be nothing but a slide down the wind with the 
prevailing southerly. 

Although John Alden didn’t score with Malabar VI, 
he wore as wide a grin as any winner ever did when the 
final results were tabulated. For the handsome schooner 
Sachem led the fleet into Gloucester, the Bonita IV copped 
the Brooklyn Challenge Cup and the sloop prize, Mystic 
won in the schooner class, and Nahma took the prize in the 
yawl class — all Alden-designed boats. And a few days 
after this, out goes Malabar VI and cleans up in the 
Corinthian Y. C. 90-mile ocean race! Pretty much AIll- 
Alden Régattas, what? 


| ISTORY repeated itself this year in the Chicago- 


* * * 


Charlie Mower is to be congratulated on turning out a 
really worthy shoal draft schooner in Windjammer. 
With a hull draft of only 4 feet, she proved her seaworthi- 
ness and comfort in her winter cruise around Cuba, while 
her speed was well demonstrated in the Larchmont- 
Gloucester race, when she was always threatening the 
leaders until past Nauset, when the light head winds and 
lump of a sea slowed her up enough to let several boats 
get by her. She has full headroom, a big, roomy interior, 


the speed and seaworthiness of a deep-draft craft, and 
looks every inch a ship. We ought to see more of her type 


in the near future. 
cK oe ok 


After losing two races in Fifi on account of spreader 
trouble, Harry Maxwell was heard to murmur plaintively 
in Henry Nevins’ port microphone: 


Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
Please give me some spreaders which will not bust. 


* * * 


That dope on Sunex and Seoxy] seemed to hit the nail 
on the thumb, to judge by the number of inquiries I 
have had about them. So here’s another hint for the cruis- 
ing man: Get a supply of Gold Seal butter, in sealed tins 
of various sizes. It’s fine stuff, keeps indefinitely, so you 
can ‘“‘stock up”’ heavily, with the comforting knowledge 
that you'll always have clean, fresh butter on hand, 
even though the ice gives out. And you won’t have to 
depend on picking up more or less inferior stuff at high 
prices in out-of-the-way places, either. 


* * * 


A youthful skipper in the Star class and his crew of one 
were scanning the records on the bulletin board at Larch- 
mont towards the latter part of Race Week, when the 
skipper, suddenly pointing to one of the boats half way 
down the list, exclaimed: ‘‘That’s the fellow we hit three 
times yesterday — and the first time he was wrong!” 
It’s a foul life amongst the Stars. 


* * * 


Last month I made the statement that the Class E, 
Lake-type sloops on Barnegat Bay had been soundly 
beaten by the local catboats and sneakboxes. I made this 
statement on the authority of a veteran Barnegat sailor. 
Now comes Mr. Charles E. Lucke, Jr., another Barnegat 
tar, and takes me severely to task. Mr. Lucke claims I’m 
all wrong — that the new “‘scows”’ usually beat the cats 
about six minutes on a 10-mile course, trim the large 
sneakboxes some ten or twelve minutes, and that the 
only time they get licked is in very light air, for which 
conditions they are under-canvassed. As Mr. Lucke is 
close to the racing situation in Jersey waters, it looks as 
though my first informant had given me a bum steer. 
The Class E sloops are apparently not only winners, but 
have been quite successful in injecting new pep into the 
racing. Perhaps when the season is over the Skipper will 
give us some tabulated results of the summer’s racing, so 
that everyone may make his own comparisons. 
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All “Chris-Craft” are 


Valsparred—of course! 


HRIS SMITH knows how to build good boats! 


If you want proof of this statement consider his 
famous Chris-Craft, for a moment. 

Last year at Detroit, 21 of these Standardized runa- 
bouts raced one another, the winner averaging 29.4 M.P.H. 
and the tail-ender 27.4 M.P.H! That performance estab- 
lished these runabouts as a marked success. 

Then there’s Miss America II with her remarkable 
record of 80.567 M.P.H., and Miss Detroit winner of the 
Gold Cup, Miss Toronto, Baby Speed Demon and a host 
of other famous “Champions”—all built by the Chris 
Smith and Sons Boat Company. 

Such success in building boats can only be the result of 
careful workmanship and design. No details can be slighted 
or overlooked. No pains can be spared in their construction. 

The finish? Valspar of course! Every one of the famous 
Smith Champions is Valsparred throughout. For Chris 
Smith knows that Valspar is absolutely waterproof, that it 
is the one varnish that gives 100% satisfaction all the 
year round! 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 
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To p— The Chris-Craft 
race at Detroit, 1924. 


Above— Miss America 
IT. Photos by M, 
Rosenfeld, N. Y. 


Right— Miss Chi 
cago II] 
Below— Miss De- 


troit 
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Yachting Thirty Years Ago 


Some of the Things That Were Happening in the Yachting World When Most of Us Were Young 


The America’s Cup — First Race 

EPTEMBER 7th — The first of this year’s races 

for the America’s Cup was sailed today between 
Defender and Valkyrie III and resulted in a victory 

for the American boat. Off Sandy Hook, in a light wind 
and under an overcast sky, Lord Dunraven’s challenger 
got across the line four seconds ahead of the Herreshoff 
boat and held her lead in 90 minutes of pretty windward 
work. At the expiration of that time Valkyrie tacked to 
port in an effort to cross Defender’s bow. In the attempt 
she lost the day, for Defender happened to be the sole 
possessor of a favorable slant of wind and the right of 
way and held her course confidently. By a matter of one 
boat’s length Valkyrie failed to hold the weather gauge, 
and thereafter she fought a losing fight. Defender won the 
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The Ethelwynn, designed by W. P. Stephens, which first won the 
Seawanhaka Cup for the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. 


race by 8 minutes, 20 seconds elapsed time, having out- 
sailed the Watson boat both on and off the wind. 

Neither boat, however, was able to work to her best 
advantage. A fleet of 200 commercial vessels carrying 
sightseers fouled the course, occasionally blanketing the 
competitors and at all times cutting the water badly 
with their propellers. If Lord Dunraven were to refuse to 
sail another race until he received a guarantee that the 
course would be properly policed his stand would be 
upheld by all fair-minded American yachtsmen. 


Defender-Valkyrie III — Second Race 


September 1oth— Flying a protest flag, Defender 
crossed. the finish line today I minute and 2 seconds 
behind Valkyrie. In jockeying for the start, the chal- 
lenger had stood too close to the defender, and in luffing 
had raked the end of her boom across Defender’s topmast 
shroud, ripping it out of the horn on the spreader. For a 
moment it looked as if:Defender’s topmast would be car- 
ried away, but she took in her jibtopsail, eased off, and 
in time set up the crippled shroud. 

Valkyrie maintained her lead throughout the 30-mile 
triangular race, and won by I minute, 20 seconds elapsed 
time or 47 seconds corrected time. Thereupon the com- 








mittee held court and decided, after witnesses for both 
sides had been heard, to sustain Mr. Iselin’s protest. 
Their decision gave the race to the American boat. 


Valkyrie Withdraws 


September 12th — The third race of the series was to 
have been sailed today. At the appointed time the con- 
testants came to the line and the fleet of excursion boats 
assembled. But, strange to relate, the steamboat fleet, 
which had shrunk to about a quarter of its former size, 
behaved with great decency, keeping well out of the way 
of the racers. This being the happy and unusual state of 
affairs, all hands were surprised when, a few seconds after 
the start, Valkyrie withdrew and threw up the race, Lord 
Dunraven giving as his reason the danger of interference 
from excursion vessels. Had he adopted this position in 
either of the two preceding races he would have been well 
justified, for the behavior of the steamboats has been 
abominable. Now the race will have to be fought out 
ashore, and already there are indications that the argu- 
ment will wax hot and furious. Following Valkyrie’s with- 
drawal, Defender sailed over the course and ended the 
series. 


Seawanhaka Cup Races 


September 26th — In a series of five hard-fought races, 
concluding today at Oyster Bay, the half-rater Ethelwynn, 
designed by W. P. Stephens, and owned by E. J. Field, 
retained the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Inter-Challenge 
Cup, winning three out of five races from the English 
entry, Spruce IV. B. C. Ball was the helmsman of the 
American defender. Spruce IV, owned and sailed by 
J. Arthur Brand, is quite as interesting in her way as her 
larger compatriot, Valkyrie III. She is 15 feet, 9 inches 
on the water and 23 feet, 3 inches over all, having a beam 
of 5 feet, 9 inches, 2 feet depth and 9 inches draft. On 
this pocket edition of a hull she carries 200 square feet of 
canvas divided between a lug mainsail and a roller jib. 
One of her novelties to American eyes is the tabernacle 
in which her mast is stepped. 


The Robert Center Cup Race 


September 30th — Last April the yachting world was 
shocked to learn that Robert Center, while riding his 
wheel on the Boulevard, New York, was crushed to death 
in a collision. Before his tragic death Mr. Center offered 
a cup for the Corinthian 15-foot fleet. This cup was raced 
for today and lifted by Larry Huntington, sailing Ques- 
tion. Question and Trilby, owned by Charles Olmstead, 
were the only starters. The winner led from the start. As 
the wind increased Trilby was knocked down and parted 
her starboard shrouds, forcing her withdrawal. Arthur 
Iselin sailed as crew of Question. 


Indictments for Manslaughter 


September 30th — Indictments for manslaughter were 
returned today against Captain William H. Hulse and 
Pilot James Allen of the Iron Steamboat Company’s 
steamer Perseus for having by negligence caused the 
death of Robert W. Inman. It will be recalled that on 
August 26th Mr. Inman’s sloop Adelaide was in collision 
with Perseus near Bay Ridge and that the unfortunate 
owner was knocked overboard and drowned. Both offi- 
cers of the steamer pleaded not guilty and were held in 
$5,000 bail for trial November 18th. 
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. YOUNG MISS— 
~~ Herreshoff Buzzard Bay 30'. Leonard B. Schwarcz, owner. 
Rigged with Wamsutta Yacht Duck 
by Ratsey & Lapthorn. 


What will you say? 


NE owner writes us that after a When your sails go to the loft at the 
season of hard and successful rac- = end of the season will you be able to 

ing his sails of Wamsutta Yacht Duck say the same? 
were returned to the maker. Measure- 
ment showed that they not only came 
exactly to the original dimensionsofthe HOWE & BAINBRIDGE 
architect’s sail plan but that they still Distributors 
had a good round in the leach and 220 Commercial Street Boston, Mass. 
showed no preceptible bag in the center. Made in All Weights for Boats of Every Size. 


WAMSUTTA YACHT DUCK 


Made in America for American Yachts 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass., Founded 1846.—RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St.,N.Y. 


Morris Rosenfeld Photo 


For samples, write to your sailmaker or 
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Wisie, a fast Semi-Cruising Runabout 32 feet long. Designed by R. M. Haddock for Fred Fear, of Malba, Long Island. 


England Wins International Model Race 


HILE the details of the races sailed at Gosport, 

England, July 31st to August 3rd for the Yachting 
Monthly Cup for miniature yachts have not yet been 
received, cables tell us that the American representative 
Slipper, owned by Joseph Weaver of the Central Park 
Model Yacht Club, was beaten in two straight races. The 
winner was designed and sailed by W. J. Daniels, who 
came to this country in 1922 and was defeated by Polka 
Dot, owned by E. A. Bull. 

Slipper was chosen to represent the Model Yacht Rac- 
ing Associating of America after a series of trial races 
sailed at Boston, July 9th to 11th. 

The Yachting Monthly Cup has to be won three times by 
the same owner to become his personal property, so we 
hope we may have a chance to go after the ‘‘mug”’ another 
year. 
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A Semi-Cruising Runabout 


ISIE, a fast seaworthy semi-cruising runabout 32 

feet long has just been delivered to her owner 
Mr. Fred Fear, of Malba, Long Island, and is giving daily 
satisfaction. She is of unusual interest to lovers of small 
motor-driven craft, combining, as she does, many of the 
advantages of the small cruiser with the speed and 
flexibility of control of a fast runabout. There is 5’6’ 
headroom under the raised deck, while forward is a toilet 
room entirely separate from the main cabin. The two 
transoms in the main cabin can be easily equipped as 
emergency berths for short trips whenever desired, though 
there has been no attempt to work out complete cruising 
accommodations. The power plant is a 75-100 h.p. 
Kermath, with which Wisie steps along at a snappy 20 
miles an hour. R. M. Haddock is the designer, and the 
Kretzer Boat Works the builder. 


All the comforts of home on the small cruiser. 
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ALDEN YACHTS 


Are Again Winners 


EPEATING their 1924-25 triumphs, Alden Yachts have everywhere been victorious. In the 
Larchmont-Gloucester Race five out of the first six boats to finish were Alden design, not only 
on actual but corrected times, winning four of the five prizes given. 


MYSTIC DORESS 


52’ o.a., 38’ w.l., 12’ 3” Beam ‘ 
Winner Schooner Class, Larchmont-Gloucester Race — “a Gane _ 


SACHEM MALABAR VI 


; 584 0.a., 424’ w.l. 2 
First to finish, chmont-Gloucester Race Winner Corinthian Y. C. Ocean Race 


Winner numerous prizes E. Y. C. Cruise 


If you are interested in procuring a boat for the coming season, let me discuss your requirements with you. There 
are many new yachts under construction, and if an early delivery is desired, orders should be placed promptly. 


JOHN G. ALDEN 06 poston, massacnuserrs 
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The plant of the Consolidated Shipbuilding Co. at Morris Heights. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


Consolidated Increases 
Facilities 

Unusual foresight or good fortune 
many years ago assured the Con- 
solidated Shipbuilding Corporation 
ample room for development at 
their location at Morris Heights, 
New York City. In acreage the Con- 
solidated Yards are by far the largest 
of any concern devoted to the con- 
struction of pleasure boats and their 
propelling machinery. 

The recent photograph here shown 
illustrates only a portion of the 
entire plant, the facilities of which 
have lately been increased in order 


to take care ofall orders received for . 


early delivery. 


It would require several hours of 
vigorous walking to take one through 
every department of Consolidated, 
which includes the large shops in 
which Speedway Engines are man- 
ufactured. The permanent ways 
include several capable of handling 
steel yachts up to 250 feet in length, 
the maximum capacity of the chan- 


nel on which the Consolidated plant 
is located. 

Due to their convenient location, 
the Consolidated Yards have been 
for years past a favorite storage 
place for fine boats operating from 
the vicinity of New York City. 


lately become so popular, is now be- 
ing turned out by the Banfield Sea 
Skiff Works, Atlantic Highlands. 
They are handsome, sturdily built 
craft, well designed and equipped, 
and built to suit the demands of 
critical yachtsmen. The illustration 


Subito—A fast Sea Skiff Sedan Cruiser owned by Miss L. N. Grace of Great Neck, and 
used at her summer p!a-e at Dark Harbor, Maine. Length 34 ft. beam 9 ft. 10 in. Powered 
with a 200 HP Hall-Scott Marine Engine. Speed 28 M. P. H. 


Banfield Sea Skiffs 


An excellent example of the fast 
and seaworthy sea skiff, which has 


The Banfield Sea Skiff, powered with a 12-16 h.p. Kermath engine. 


shows one of their stock 26-ft. 
models, making twelve miles an 
hour with a Kermath 12-16 h.p. 
motor. Other similar models are 30 
and 36 feet long, all being Kermath- 
equipped. 


The Snowdon Sailing Boats 


The open sailing dinghy, so popu- 
lar among British and Bermuda 
yachtsmen, is beginning to attract 
the attention of yachtsmen on this 
side of the Big Pond, many of whom 
have recently had an opportunity to 
observe the action and handling of 
these smart, snappy little craft. 
The Snowdon Sailing Boats are 
excellent examples of a good sailing 
dinghy, and since they have been 
distributed by the Bergh Boat 
Corporation, 57 Park Place, New 

(Continued on page 84) 
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NOTHER fine yacht, Mr. Richard F. Hoyt’s “Nashira”, 
is powered with a pair of Wright Typhoon Engines. 
The 1100 H.P. thus produced give this 81 ft. House 
Boat a turn of speed of 28 miles per hour. 

The two 550 H.P. Typhoons weigh less than many 
marine engines of one-third their power. High power 
and low weight are controlling characteristics for 
speed in any type of yacht. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
Patetieon, N.3., Use Be H- 
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New 98-foot Houseboat, ‘‘Alscotia,’’ 
built by us for 
Mrs. Stricker Coles, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Houseboat Perfection 
to the Nth Degree 


Roominess and comfort—five 
ownet’s staterooms, three 
bathrooms, large deckhouse 
with dining-room, living- 
room and pantry. 


Yachty lines and greater- 
than-usual houseboat speed 
—largely the result of the 
new-type Mathis Yacht 
stern, plus new Medium- 
duty Winton motor. Upper 
deck is carried back full 
length over the stern on this 
98-ft. houseboat, “Alscotia,” 
which made its first appear- 
ance at the New London 
Boat Races. 


SN 


MATHIS 
YACHT BUILDING 
COMPANY 


Specialists in Houseboats and Cruisers 
from 40 to 120 feet 


FRONT and ERIE STREETS 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The Power Boat Race 
(Continued from page 30) 

—a smooth sea and a moderate beam wind. Laying 
a straight course down the Sound the power boats caught 
and passed the sailing yachts before Eaton’s Neck was 
reached, MU-r leading at this point by some quarter 
mile, followed by Avis rz and Old Glory. One of the con- 
ditions of the race called for the carrying of tenders and 
Old Glory towed hers, while the others had them stowed in 
the cockpit or over the cabin house. This undoubtedly 
held Old Glory back considerably. 

Soon after midnight the boats ran into a heavy fog 
and had to feel their way along. Avis 11 went through 
Fisher’s Island Sound, while the others went out through 
the Race. It became so thick that Old Glory, failing to 
pick up the fog signal on Race Rock when she had run 
out her distance, anchored and waited until it lifted 
sufficiently to obtain bearings. 

Avis 11 arrived at the control at Monument Beach at 
10:20:30 A.M. Monday. Old Glory did not reach there until 
4:37:00 in the afternoon, due to the time lost while at 
anchor. MU-1z had trouble with her gasoline strainer and 
reached the control about 6.30 P.M. after having gone into 
Newport. 

Staying here all night, the boats proceeded through the 
canal the next morning and at 11.30 A.M. started from the 
sea buoy for the last leg of the course, across Massachu- 
setts Bay to Gloucester. Fine weather was encountered, 
with a long swell from the northward over which they 
slid easily. 

Avis 11 led Old Glory by 39 m., 40 s., on this run, and 
finished at 5:06:00 P.M., Old Glory being timed at 5:45:40. 

MU-1 abandoned the race at Monument Beach and 
did not go through to Gloucester. Avis 11 was well handled 
and her crew deserved to win the long grind for the 
YACHTING Cup, which becomes the owner’s personal 
property, it not being a perpetual challenge cup. 





A Playboat Enthusiast 


Master Frank E. Campbell enjoys the distinction of 
being one of the youngest motor boat owners in the 
country. Last season he won a special speedboat race on 
Long Island Sound over experienced drivers at the rate 
of 52 miles per hour, indicating that a new speed king 
had appeared on the horizon. This year young Campbell 
holds the wheel of a Consolidated Playboat, designed 
and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., Morris 
Heights, N. Y., and expects to make a 500-mile coast- 
wise cruise with two youthful companions. The Play- 
boats, powered with a Speedway motor developing 180 
h.p., combine the qualities of a cruiser and fast runa- 
bout, and are ideally suited to both northern and southern 
cruising. 





A Casey Cat 


The Casey Boatbuilding Co. of Fairhaven, Mass., is 
about to start production on a 14 ft. cat boat. This little 
craft has 6 ft. 9 ins. beam, and draws only 8 inches of 
water, and with her hard bilge should be stiff and able 
without inside ballast. The sail is jib headed, of 130 sq. 
ft. area. This little craft should make an excellent boat 
for youngsters to learn to sail in, and can be bought for 
a very reasonable figure. 








Small Boat Sailing By Knight 
A standard work on the equipping, rigging, sailing and 
handling of small boats. Valuable alike to the expert 
and the tyro. Price $2.50. 
YACHTING 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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Wa EN a naval engineer and designer 
of the standing of Gerald. W. Ford 
speaks favorably of a machine, it’s likely 
to be a good machine. 


So what Mr. Ford has written above 
needs little enlargement, unless it be to 
emphasize the facts that the Kohler Au- 
tomatic eliminates expensive, trouble- 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 


some, space-consuming storage bat- 
teries; that it operates standard lamps, 
tools, and appliances; and that it is en- 
tirely automatic. 


You can see this finest of private elec- 
tric plants at the Kohler branch near- 
est you. Or the coupon below will 
bring you full information 


: Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 


. . Cetecheaubads 84 North Pryor Street 
BOSTON, MASS .<.ccccccces 445 C Street, South Boston 
ee eT Te Cree Te Tribune Tower 
ME ccéccwessstescny 35 Parsons Street 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. ...----c.c00. 1319 Texas Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND... .. . .3237.N. Pennglvania Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO........... 1113 Wyandotte Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.... 


KOHLER oFKOHLE 


NEW TORK, BH. Yoocccccces cece 20 West 46th Street 
Es Win 086 ce cecccvcaesand 508 Granby Street 
OMAHA, NEB. 7 . » 1907 Farnam Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.........32nd and Oxford Streets 
PITTSBURGH, PA........ e 401 Penn Avenue 
ST. LOUIS, MO.......... 524-526 Arcade Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF... . +++ +544 2nd Street 
CHAT Tas CREME s wc ccceses . - «123 Jackson Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND... - 216, Great Portland Street 





cAutomatic Electric Plants —110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 
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Kohler Automatic Model D 
110-Volt D. C.—1500 Watts 


cow 


Condensed 
Specifications 


Engine—Valve-in-head, 4-cylinder, 
4-cycle; 2” bore, 3” stroke; speed 
1000 R. P.M. 

Lubrication— Pressure pump to all 
main bearings; splash to other en- 
gine bearings. 

Cooling— Water cooled, each cyl- 
inder entirely surrounded byrwater. 
Supplied for either radiator or cir- 
culating pump cooling. 

Ignition— High tension magneto. 
Governor— Mechanical, throttling. 
Starting Battery—24-volt automo- 
bile type, for starting only. 
Automatic Starting Switch — Koh- 
ler-patented. 

Fuel Supply—Vacuum tank on 
plant. 


Measurements—Length, 33%"; 
width, 14”; height, 3434”. 


cow 


Note: This is only one of several models 
adapted to various marine and general uses. 





Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U.S. A. 


: infor 
Gentlemen: Please send more 
the Kobler Automatic Electric Plant. 
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Use in which interested 
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THREE A.M. —the dog-watch be- 
fore dawn. A thin whisp of smoke 
curls up from the fo’ard hatch — 
grows larger, threatening. A dull 
rumble breaks the silence — FIRE! 


Suddenly, men everywhere .. . 
action — a voice bellows down from 
aft — ‘‘Man-the-pumps.”’ 

A split second — two AMF All-Pur- 
pose Pumps are brought into play — 
a gush of water — another — and 
then a steaming pall of gray vapor 
rolls slowly skyward — the danger 
has passed! 


AMF All-Purpose Pumps for bilge, 
fire, deck-washing, water or oil cir- 
culating, etc., are long-lived, in- 
stantly ready for service, and of 
extreme durability. 


NO GEARS to wear out. 

NO VIBRATION to cause trouble.> 
MINIMUM OVERHEAD in attention 
and upkeep. 


All-bronze for salt-water ; bronze-fitted 
for fresh water. Cast iron for oil service. 


A type for EVERY ship afloat 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY CO. 


5520 Second Avenue Brooklyn, New York 





Sparring Partners 


(Continued from page 34) 


than one since I could remember, they asked me who was 
trader there then. So I told em most all I knew about 
Allan, and what a little, sawn-off, quiet sort of a chap he 
was; and when they heard that it seemed to please ’em. 
Then they wanted to know if I was sure about the pearls, 
and I said if they didn’t believe me to look up the Sailing 
Directions. So King got the book and read out what it 
says about Katiu, specially the part on pearls. ‘ Pearl 
shell and pearl oysters abound in this lagoon,”’ he reads, 
‘and black pearls are reported to have been found.” Well, 
that did it. When they read that they looked at each other, 
and King laughed, and then they both went down below, 
to talk out the business; but I knew from that minute 
we'd be sailing into Katiu next morning and giving Willy 
a call. 

By and by up comes King again, and he had a carving 
fork in his hand. ‘‘ We’re going to call at Katiu tomorrow,”’ 
says he, giving me a poke in the face with the fork, ‘‘and 
we'll have a look at those pearls you’ve been babbling 
about. If you get talking while we’re ashore,’’ he says, 
“T’ll cut the tongue out of your dirty face, you 
——.”’ Well, never mind what he called me, but he 
made it plain that I’d have to watch my step next day and 
play up to the two of them till they’d got hold of the 
pearls, or I’d get done in — in a way that’d hurt. So I 
didn’t feel so hopeful, after all, about my nice scheme for 
getting shot of ’em. 

However, I’d got to go ahead with it then. Next day we 
made Katiu early, so when the sun got high enough I took 
the schooner through the eastern passage, right into the 
lagoon, and brought her up in front of Willy’s station. We 
put a boat over at once, and Body and King made me row 
‘em ashore. Willy was there on the beach, sure enough, and 
when I saw that little bit of a man standing there, the only 
white man in the whole place, except me and the two 
wolves I was setting on to him — well, I felt mean, in 
spite of all, and wished I’d thought of some other way of 
getting myself out of the mess. For Willy Allan was as 
decent a little chap as you’ll meet anywhere, and, though 
I’d only met him three or four times myself, I knew his 
reputation of course, and among the things I’d heard 
about him was he’d be willing to give his last cent to any- 
one who might need it. It was well known you could count 
on him if you were in trouble to lend a willing hand. But 
all the same I felt ashamed of myself, for he was such a 
bit of a man — and I certainly was bringing him a whole 
load of trouble. 

Well, there I was, in for it and no backing out possible, 
so I jumps ashore and says How-do to Willy and shakes 
hands. ‘‘I’m glad to see you, skipper,” he says. “‘I knew 
you by your voice, and that’s lucky, for you’ve changed 
your face,” says he, looking round steady at the three of 
us, ‘‘or else you’ve had it changed for you. And why pull 
yourself ashore? . . . And who’re your friends?”’ Body 
and King were sticking close to me, one on each side, so I 
makes out to Willy they’re artists, going the round of the 
islands for the sake of their healths; and he looks at them 
then, kind of queer, but says nothing except he’s glad to 
see em. Then we all walks up to the house and sits down 
while Willy goes off to get the drinks; but when he fetched 
them I noticed he’d put on a coat, and he shifts a chair 
next to me and settles down with his back against the 
wall. ‘‘Well, gentlemen,’’ he says, looking at those two 
toughs on the other side of the table, ‘“‘here’s your good 
health, and I hope you find the trip is doing you good.”’ 
King grins at this, but Body lifts his glass to Willy, most 
polite, and says it hadn’t done them much good so far — 
but that they had hopes. And at this King busts out 
laughing. Well, if Willy is anything he’s always polite, so, 
after looking at King a bit, he asks me how it was I came 
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Smith’s Yacht Bottom Green (Hard Racing Finish) — 
Designed to produce a very hard frictionless finish for racing 
craft and at the same time afford as much protection against 
sea growths as is possible in a hard, non-softening bottom 
paint. 

Smith’s Frictionless Racing Bottom (Copper Bronze 
Finish) — To eliminate friction on racing power boats and 
give the greatest speed. 
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EDWARD SMITH & CoO. 


SIXTH and SEVENTH STREETS @t WEST AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


Four Famous Bottom Paints 





THE FIRST VARNISH FACTORY IN AMERICA 


Smith’s Cruising Bottom Green — Designed to give the 
maximum protection against the toredo, barnacles, seaweed, 
etc. It softens somewhat under water releasing some of the 
powerful poisons with which it is made. It is very smooth 
and may be sandpapered when dry. 

Smith’s Red Copper Bottom Preservative, Anti-Fouling 
— Meets the demand for a smooth red copper bottom that 
will not retard the speed. 
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THE SNOWDON SAILING BOAT 
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Length 14 ft. 


Sail — = 
. tt. i 
Beam 4 ft. 7 in. ay . doe 


ny trimmed or 
all mahogany, 
copper 
fastened 


throughout. 


Draught 6 in. 


Draught with 
centerboard 2 
ft. 10 in. 








Vargo Trading Corporation 
Importers and Sole Agents for U.S.A. 
53 Park Place New York City 
Displayed at 
Sales and Showroom of 


BERGH BOAT CORPORATION 


Local Agents and Distributors 
57 Park Place 


New York City 
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OW here comes a new one. The Casey 30-ft. centre- 
board auxiliary. Having received so many inquiries 
for such a boat we have designed one to fill this demand, 
Here are some of the features we have accomplished: Draft 
just under 3 feet; full headroom, iron keel weighing about 
3000 Ibs. which will make her practically as safe and stiff as 
the keel boat. Beam 9’ 9’’. Our 30-ft. keel auxiliary has been 
steadily improved till she is now a wonderful ship, fast, 
able and seaworthy; with very good cruising accommoda- 
tions. Can have choice of rigs; sloop, marconi, or yawl. 
Write for full information and prices. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING COMPANY 
4 Bridge Street, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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RIVAL 


Winner Larchmont Race Week Series 
Sound Schooner Class 


Cw 


GEO. R. BURROWS, Inc.. 
2 South St., 
New Mork City 


Cable “‘Burrosails’’, N. Y. 
Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 




















to make a call at Katiu, and I said I’d run in on the chance 
he might have a ton or so of copra to ship. 

Now this was thin, for the ’Frisco firm run their own 
schooners to the islands they’ve leased and, naturally, 
they don’t allow their traders to ship any stuff by an out- 
side boat. Now Willy knew I’d know all about this, of 
course, but what I’d said must have sounded reasonable 
enough to those two thugs of mine. Willy never made a 
sign, but I could see he was doing some hard thinking ; and 
then Body starts to talk about pearls, very cunning and 
sly. He hoped Willy’d had luck with the diving that 
season and was it true that he’d get black pearls out of the 
lagoon, and such. And then Willy smiled. ‘‘Ah, I see 
you've been reading the Sailing Directions,” he says. ‘‘I 
wish they were right,’’ says he, “‘but they ain’t. They’re 
wrong, and you ain’t the first they’ve misled about them 
pearls, Mr. Body. There’s never a pearl, much less a black 
one, that’s come out of the lagoon since I’ve been here, 
and that’s all of five years.”’ 

‘“‘That so?’’ says Body, ‘‘Well, I should have thought 
this lagoon fairly crawled with pearls, for it’s just the 
kind of place I always thought pearls came from. Now, if 
you won’t think me too curious, might I ask what those 
niggers out there think they are up to?”’ and he waved his 
hand out towards the lagoon, which was fairly speckled 
with canoes, from which, every now and again, you could 
see the boys diving. Willy smiles again, and, “‘Oh, them,” 
says he, ‘‘they’re diving for shell of course. Pearl shell, 
it’s true, but there’s never a pearl inside ’em, worse luck.” 

‘‘Now, to be frank, my friend, I find that hard to be- 
lieve,” says Body. ‘‘ Very hard,’’ he says, and then King 
butts in. ‘‘And me too, Mister,” he growls. ‘‘In fact, 
you're a nasty, lying little hound,” he says, “‘and you've 
got the season’s catch stowed away somewhere and — to 
get down to business and no more playing about, it’s 
what we called here for. So hand ’em over,”’ and with that 
he pulls out his gun and bangs on the table with it. 

At that I put up my hands and kept ’em up, to show 
where I[ stood, for I thought I knew what was coming, 
and I watched Willy. His hands were on the table, hold- 
ing the edge of it, and his back was braced against the 
wall and he’d been bringing his feet in ready for action 
the moment King miscalled him, so by now he’d got them 
braced against the table legs. He looks at Body, not 
worrying much about King it appears, and ‘‘Gents,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘you’ve made a mistake about them pearls — and 
about me too.”’ And with that he gives an almighty shove 
with his hands and feet, and that table humps itself and 
jumps on Body and King and tramples 'em. The edge of 
it took them right amidships as they sat and fetched a 
grunt out of ’em both that proved it had reached the spot 
—right between wind and water. They capsized back- 
wards out of their chairs with legs and arms a-flying, and 
the next thing I knew, Willy was prancing round the heap 
with his eyes flashing and a gun in each hand — and he 
was shooting. Colt automatics he used, but he snapped off 
eight rounds and then changed hands so quick it sounded 
like a Maxim gun. Sixteen shots were fired so fast I 
couldn’t count ’em and I only knew he'd emptied his guns 
by seeing the magazines fly out on to the floor while Willy 
slapped the fresh ones in like a juggling trick. Then he 
began to let himself go — and I tell you that was shooting, 
for Willy never drew blood once, though Body and King 
were wriggling and squirming about all over the floor, 
trying to dodge, I reckon, or maybe the bullets were 
tickling ‘em. I’d heard a lot, of course, about what Willy 
could do with a gun, and most of the yarns were so tall I 
hadn’t believed them; but after watching Willy shoot 
most of the clothes off those two mutts and parting their 
hair for ’em, well, I’d believe anything. It was a sight. 

Suddenly the battery ceases fire, and Willy pipes 
up in that squeaky voice he uses when he’s angry. 
“Throw down yer guns, you skulking, hulking, ugly 
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FOR DELIVERY NEXT SPRING 
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UPLICATES of this boat can be built for delivery next @ Designed by Ralph E. Winslow. 57’ 6’ over all, 15’ 8” 
spring at prices that will surprise you. Typical “Down beam, 3’ 6” draft. Three staterooms, two double, one single, 


East” construction; built to last a lifetime. Our boat shop with beds, not bunks, 3’ 3’” wide and 6’ 6” long; each state- 
room has washroom-toilet and large clothes closet; full- 


has no superintendent, no foreman, = office, no telephone, sized bath tub; running hot and cold water; electric heater 
no overhead; all your money goes into boat; there is no plugs throughout boat; large trunk closet and linen room; 
expensive organization to support. deck dining saloon, coal range, large galley. 


For information address: STAPLES, JOHNSON & COMPANY, BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
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44-foot fast Day Cruiser Julie-M, designed and built 
by Consolidated for Mr. R. M. Smith, New York City 


Consolidated Day 
Cruisers now adapted 
to Southern use 


ee. Day Cruisers are under way 
at Consolidated Yards embodying 
ideas which adapt them for use in South- 
ern as well as Northern waters. We an- 
ticipate an enthusiastic response to this 
new type all-year Day Cruiser. 


These boats offer the same high quality 
shown so notably by Julie-M, here illus- 
trated, and other famous Consolidated 
Day Cruisers: among these being Wig Wag, 
Little Viking, Scaramouche, and Dodger II. 

We will be pleased to submit designs to those inter- 


ested in a smart Day Cruiser. Orders received up to 
September 15 filled in time for Southern delivery. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS 


NEW YORK CITY 





Julie-M accommodates up to twelve persons for day 
sailing. Two MR-6 Speedways give 26 mites per hour 





























swine,” he cries. ‘‘Throw down your guns, And now get 
up. Stand up and dance,” he squeaks. ‘‘ Dance, you nasty, 
greasy, knock-kneed, cow-faced beggars,” he says. 
‘“‘Dance!”’ And dance they did, believe me. They had to. 
‘Like the good old times,” sings Willy, banging away at 
their feet; and ‘‘Ouch!”’ shouts King, hopping higher than 
ever and favoring one foot, for Willy had missed for the 
oe time during the performance and creased him on the 
eg. 
Then, ‘‘Take hold,”’ says Willy, handing me both guns. 
“Hold ’em,”’ he says, ‘‘and mind yourself. They’re hot.”’ 
I held my breath and stood by to shoot —to kill, for 
Willy walks right up to those two great beasts and, 
naturally, I thought they’d do him right in immediate. I 
hadn’t much faith in the David and Goliath business, 
especially as David only had his naked hands to work 
with. However, I needn’t have worried, for it turns out 
that Willy can handle a dozen like Body and King without 
even breaking into a gentle sweat, for wrestling was an- 
other of his pet games, the Japanese brand, where the 
innocent victim does all the dirty work and helps to break 
his own neck. Ju-gee something or other they call it. 
Anyway, you can believe me, it works all right, for King, 
seeing Willy in reach without his gun, starts for him, re- 
joicing, meaning to tear him up. But Willy tangles him up 
and ties him into a clove-hitch as easy and as fancy as you 
like, and then he ruins a good, new, tongued and grooved 
partition with him. He flung him right through it, and then 
he reached for Body. Body didn’t want to wait for his 
little lot, but he got it just the same, and when Willy was 
through with his I saw that son of a gun of a corpse had 
got red blood in him after all, for a whole lot of it was 
leaking. 

When Willy had calmed himself down a bit we scraped 
up the mangled remains of my two first-class passengers 
and propped ’em up against the wall; and then I explained 
how they’d got aboard me and why it was I’d had to 
bring them to Willy for treatment. Willy was back to his 
usual quiet self by this time, so he says he’s glad I gave 
him a chance to lend me a hand in the trouble. And then 
that man blushes and looks bashful, just like some young 
gal, when I thanked him and told him what I thought of 
him. That was Willy all through. As gentle as a woman 
most times, but surprising fierce when on the war path. 

Well, let that be a lesson to you, my son. It’s only a 
mug who'll judge a man by his looks the first go off. You 
see how I took myself in about Body and King, and the 
thing works the other way round too —as proved by 
Willy. You can hear all manner of yarns about that man 
in Papeete. He’d been raised out West somewhere, and 
from birth he’d been a little bit of a runt of a chap with 
nothing to him at all — bar guts. It seems, being weak and 
small and shy, he’d gone through a hell of a time when 
young and got generally hammered and kicked and 
bullied all the while, till one day he made up his mind he’d 
got to do something about it — so he bought a gun. He 
couldn’t hit anything with it at first, but he stuck to it 
and he practiced. He practiced and he practiced, and the 
point is, he went on practicing until he was sure he could 
hit what he shot at — every time. And then, when he was 
sure, he turned himself loose on the boys and — well, that 
was the end of the bullying days for Willy; for he showed 
them all he was sudden death, open day and night and 
always ready for business. The thing was such a success 
that Willy got interested, so he started in to see what else 
practicing every day would do for him. It got a regular 
hobby with him at last, and he practiced his muscles, they 
say, till he could scrap with his hands and his feet in a 
way that surprised a whole lot of people who thought him 
an easy mark on account of his size. The way he got to 
these islands was somebody made a mistake and shang- 
haied him and had to call in special at Tahiti to put him 
ashore. I heard they were glad to see him go, which is easy 
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— 
Hyde Automatic Feathering Propellers | 


remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 
Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers | 
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Positive in operation 






No hollow shafts or levers 






No springs or cams 


Guaranteed to drive ahead, 
feather and reverse 
without jamming 
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WORKING FEATHERED 






We also manufacture 
HYDE TURBINE TYPE PROPELLERS FOR SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 
HYDE NO-WEED PROPELLERS FOR WEED INFESTED WATERS 
HYDE STUFFING BOXES, STERN BEARINGS AND ADJUSTABLE STRUTS 
BRONZE AND STEEL SHAFTING, SET SCREWS, LAG SCREWS AND HANGER BOLTS 

















HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY BATH, ME. 















STANLEY Unbreakable 
Ship Bottle and Carafe 


The STANLEY Insulated Unbreakable 
Ship’s Bottle and Carafe with brackets 
are designed for use aboard high-class 
passenger ships and pri- 
vate yachts. 


Pickwick Pale 


Pichowiek Stout 


Make You Forget 
Prohibition 





Atlantic Coast Dealers: 


MASS. 
S. S. Pierce Co., Boston 

















Haskell Adams Co., Cambridge 


NEW YORK 


Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Charles & Co. 

Park & Tilford 

Acker, Merrall & Condit 


NEW HAVEN 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Friedrich 
SAVANNAH 

Frank Palmer, Jr. 

JACKSONVILLE 
Hagin-Peters Co. 

WASHINGTON 


Beitzell & Co. 
John H. Magruder, Inc. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
S. Hirschmann & Son 
PROVIDENCE 
Hebe Co., Inc. 





Haffenreffer & Co. 


BOSTON 


They swing freely in the brackets 
and keep contents cold 24 hours 
or hot 18 hours. Can be locked to 
prevent theft, and easily removed 








Comes in quart size with bracket 
on which bottle swings freely. 
The outer case and inner Porce- 
lain Lined Bottle are made of 
steel electrically welded and are 
guaranteed not to break. 


They Will Not Break! 
STANLEY INSULATING Co. 


GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 


for cleaning purposes. 
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Yacht Appointments. é 


of Distinction 


‘FURNITURE - DECORATION 
_, LIGHTING FIXTURES 


- NewYork Galleries |. 


Cabinetmakers ~ 
Decorators : 





Padison Avenue, 48% and 49% Streets 
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Mosse Yacht Linens - 


are not for the rough and ready 
yachtsman. If your idea of fun is 
a buried bowsprit and a faceful of 
spray —sheer off! This is not for 
the likes of you.*........ 
But, if you seek the niceties of 
existence and entertainment, if you 
prefer the blissful shelter of the 
harbor to battling the briny, if 
you'd rather dine horizontally 
with the proper silver, china, and 
damask than clutch at a bun on a 
recling deck, then you'll appreciate 
a Mosse Yacht Set which includes 
everything necessary for your own 
enjoyment and the entertainment 
of your guests —table damask, 
towels, and bed linens, designed 
especially for your boat and 
marked with your flags... . . 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 


* Of course; if you insist, you'll find 
our blankets, and such, not too 
refined —and very comfortable. 
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to understand, and I’ll bet that ship must have been the 
limit. It seems he took a liking to the Islands and he got 
on well with the French, so he settled down here — and 
I’m mighty glad he did. 

What happened to Body and King? Well, you’ll think 
it’s queer maybe — but I don’t rightly know. You see it 
wouldn’t have done to let ’em go back aboard the schooner 
again, for they’d only have taken charge as soon as we got 
clear of Katiu. So I left them with Willy. He seemed very 
keen to keep them, and I was glad to'let ’em go. I didn’t 
catch: on to what Willy was at, at the time; but next 
morning, as I was getting the schooner ready for-sea, I 
observes Katiu’s three white men come down to the shore 
and start in on their day’s work. The two big ones were 
mighty busy clearing up the beach, and when they’d made 
a sort of sandy, level ring, the little man, who’d been boss- 
ing the job, gets up and lends a hand. The next thing I 
know there’s a real old free-for-all knock down and drag 
out scrap well under way, so I yells for my boat in a hurry. 
But just then I saw a light and bust out laughing, for it 
dawns on me why Willy’s so keen on freezing on to my 
passengers. He'd seen they’d give him the chance of a 
lifetime to get ahead with the practicing he was so fond of, 
so he signed them on then and there as his sparring part- 
ners. 

I never saw Body and King again after that, although I 
called in at Katiu again next trip on purpose to see ’em. 
They wern’t there; and, what’s more, Willy wouldn’t do 
much talking. All he’d admit was that he certainly hadn’t 
shipped them away. And so —as he’d never have killed 
‘em on purpose — I guess they just wore out. 





From Bermuda to Panama in Firecrest 
(Continued from page 35) 


— 20th. Wind from E.N.E., cloudy sky. Run, 90 
miles. 

March 21st. Wind 4 to 5 from E.N.E. Run, 70 miles. 

March 22nd. Very light wind, current setting 7 knots 
to the westward, wind dead astern. I alter my course 
many times. Run, 60 miles. 

March 23rd. Wind 5 from E.N.E. Run, 40 miles. 

March 24th. Wind from N. by E. Run, 70 miles. 

March 25th. Light wind. Run, 42 miles. 

March 26th. At 9 A.M. I sight a steamer bound to Cuba. 
Wind light from N.E. Fine day. Run, 76 miles. 

March 27th. Light wind, rain. Run, 60 miles. 

March 28th. Current against me. Light wind. Run, 62 
miles. 

March 29th. At 5 A.M. steamer steering N.E. Run, 80 
miles. 

Monday, March 3oth. Light wind from N.E. Run, 50 
miles. At night I take many star observations and lunar 
sights. 

March 31st. Hardly steerage way. Run, 45 miles. 

April 1st. Cloudy sky. Towards evening I sight land. 
At 8 p.m. Toro Point. Strong breeze after sunset. At 10.30 
p.M. I sight the breakwater lights. 

The 2nd of April at 1 A.M. I enter Colon Harbor, drop- 
ping anchor 2 cable lengths south of the breakwater, 
33 days out from Bermuda, having covered 2,350 miles. 

* * * a * 


It will be seen that I found the trade winds very far 
south, and that I experienced 10 days of rough weather 
after leaving Bermuda. In the trade winds my boat was 
doing average runs of from 70 to 90 miles, steering herself 
all the time. As she will not steer herself with the wind 
more than 2 points abaft the beam I had to alter my 
course many times. The runs recorded in my log show the 
distance between two noon positions by »ybservations. 

I tried some experiments with an automatic steering 
gear which did not work.absolutely satisfactorily, as the 
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years’ experience im 
WILCOX, CRIT 
10 South 


World’s Largest > of Marine Hordivese 
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+493 ‘C Street, Brown-Wales ae! y 
South Boston, Mass. Bi 





Yacht China 


OME yachts, where the brass 

shines and all else is shipshape, 
have china that looks as if it might 
have come from several sea-logged 
derelicts. But many of those yachts- 
men who insist that the galley be as 
well outfitted as the wheel house have 


permitted Ovington’s to submit 
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designs and estimates forchina as in- 
dividually fitting to the yacht as 
her name itself. 


OVINGTON’S 


* The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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Used a. the Finest C Cruisers 
the Fastest Racers and by Merchant Vessels 


Baby Gar IV Beats 20th Century 


Gar Wood, Inc., says: 
‘“‘We have used Marblehead Anti-Fouling Paint on our BABY GARS and 
find it in keeping with the quality of our boats. We do not hesitate in recom- 
mending it very highly to any builders or owners of high class boats.” 
FOR CRUISING VESSELS 
LONG LIFE—STAYS.CLEAN—A HARD SLIPPERY SURFACE 
Highly Recommended and Used by 
J. Murray Watts, Cox & P mene John G. Alden, Geo. Lawley & Son Corp’n, 
Consolidated Ship Building Corp'n, Herreshoff Mfg. Co., The Mathews Bo 
The Elco Works, and many other famous naval architects and by the most 
reliable ship and yacht yards. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL IN TROPICAL 
AND SEMI-TROPICAL WATERS 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, _MASS., U.S. A. 











FEI-SEEN, Sewanhaka Schooner Class Owned by Irving Cox 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 


Sailmakers 





City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: City Island 1013-1243 




















steel spring 1 was using was not long enough. I hope to 
solve the problem in the Pacific Ocean. In the Pacific 
I am going to use a new trisail of balloon cloth to cross 
the doldrums, and it is not impossible that I shall use it 
most of the time in the trade winds. 

I was not towing a patent log and I was taking observa- 
tions daily, as a rule 2 ex-meridian sights, one with an 
hour angle of 20 minutes, the other with an hour angle of 
about 1 hour, 30 minutes. From those two sights I was 
calculating my longtitude and latitude with Johnson’s 
Tables. When I came near land I took lunar and stellar 
observations. 

It was in Balboa, too, that I met Harry Pidgeon, who 
had arrived in Colon from Trinidad and was homeward 
bound on the last leg of his world cruise. Pidgeon is fifty- 
six years old, a photographer by trade, from Los Angeles. 
His eyes are clear and bright and he wears on his face a 
startling look of youth and ingenuity. We exchanged im- 
pressions. Four years ago he had left Los Angeles, stop- 
ping at the Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, Thursday Islands, 
Cocos Islands, Cape Town, St. Helena and Trinidad. 
Of course we spoke of self-steering. Like Firecrest, his 
boat Islander steered herself under mizzen and jib. 
Pidgeon showed me very interesting photographs of his 
trip. We talked about navigation. He is apparently a 
skipper of the old school and I shall never forget how, 
when I mentioned star sights, he cut me short with: 
“Stars? I don’t fool with them.”’ He talks only meridian 
sights and I understood that he gets his longtitude mostly 
by dead reckoning, although he carries a watch. As his 
trip was mostly in the fine weather latitudes he experi- 
enced very few storms. Pidgeon told me of his intention 
of writing on his cruise, and it will be very interesting to 
learn all the incidents of his fine voyage. 

The 31st of May I left Balboa, flying a new French flag 
and a new club burgee offered by the officers of the 
U.S. S. Rochester, and dropped anchor off the quiet island 
of Taboga, where I am finishing some writing before tak- 
ing my real departure. I do not know yet my next land 
fall. All depends on the wind. All I can say is that my 
trip is going to be entirely different from the ones made 
by Muhlhauser, Stock, Pidgeon and Slocum, and that 
I am carrying charts of Easter Island, the Gambiers, the 
Paumotus and the Austrol Islands. I intend to explore 
during some years the lesser known islands of the French 
group, then to make a quick passage home to build a new 
boat of my own design and start on another cruise. 





Nuggets for the Nautical Novice 
(Continued from page 42) 
of white thread around mainsail sheet. This should be 
repeated with jib. After that, if the breeze is lighter or 
stronger, you can trim her closer or start your sheet as the 
occasion seems to demand. 

This is important. No man can trim his sails right every 
time. If you don’t believe this, just watch the start of any 
race and note thé number of crews who find it necessary 
to shift sails in order to get their craft going. Another 
illustration of why this is a good idea is the fact that one 
man does not always sail the same boat, and if a definite 
mark helps a skipper to quickly find the right place to 
trim a boat, it not only saves time and distance, but it 
saves argument. 

Arguments among a crew are bad. It should be defi- 
nitely understood that the helmsman is in command. 
It is right and proper to discuss a move with one or all of 
your crew; but when a decision is made, even if it goes 
wrong, don’t have any arguments. The ‘‘I told you so’s”’ 
are not a welcome addition to a crew. 

Many times right after the start of a race one or more 
boats in a class often sail for minutes under the lee of, or 
directly behind, an opponent, instead of seeking clear 
wind. 
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PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS SINCE 1889 
Top and Bottom Paints 
for Everything that Floats 


“NEW JERSEY” COPPER PAINTS, for boat bottoms, destroy 
teredos and marine growth, produce a finish that will increase the 
speed of your boat, and preserve your boat bottom. 


“NEW JERSEY” YACHT WHITE, for use above the water line, 
has been specified and used on the largest and finest yachts afloat. 
Retains its whiteness and will stand scrubbing. 


“NEW JERSEY” SPAR VARNISH will stand up under all kinds of 


weather conditions, hold its lustre and give absolute satisfaction. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING: DEALERS —OR WRITE DIRECT TO US 
Write for booklet —‘‘Davy Jones’ Locker’’ giving valuable information on 
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— painting; sent without cost to you 
z eres 
Harry Louderbough, Inc. Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 























PALMER ENGINES || (QC) X0).@@ Bhar 
>" 


For Pleasure and Commercial Service 


PREVENTING 


Unfailing Quality 
The fruit of 25 Years of Success in building 
Marine Power Plants — 


With SEOXYL on board the comfort of your 
guests is assured. Positively no more fear of 
| seasickness — no matter what the weather 
conditions. 








SEOXYL is a recent wonderful scientific 
discovery made by a practicing physician 
It is not a patent medicine. We guarantee 


| 
SEOXYL to be 
| 





Safe — Sure— Harmless! 


Send $1.00 for full size package containing 
enough tablets for 10 days’ travel. We pro- 
tect you with a money-back guarantee if 


Model YT2 


5 h.p., 2 cyl., 4 cycle; weight about 200 Ibs. 
The latest addition to the Palmer line 


PALMER BROS... ENGINES, Inc. | SEOXYL does not absolutely prevent seasick- 
- . ness, train sickness and auto or air nausea. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT, U.S. A. | Aidvess 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Baltimore, Md. . .306 E. Lombard St. Norfolk, Va....... ist and Front Sts. 

Boston, Mass........59 Haverhill St. Philadelphia, Pa......... 9 N. 6th St. L 5 

Jacksonville, Fla... .122 So. Ocean St. Portland, Me....... 39 Portland Pier ? ? 
ew York City.. .128 Lexington Ave. Vancouver, B.C..... 1100 Powell St. 


Tampa, Fla......337 So. Franklin St. 11 Broadway, Dept. F. : » New York City 
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PAINT ‘*HER’”? WITH ‘‘ VELUVINE”’ 


HE famous Dutch Elastic Paint — Recommended as one 
Tea the strongest covering and most durable paint in the 
world. You can’t go wrong if you paint your Yacht or Motor 
Boat with Veluvine. Produces equally as good results for 
interiors or exteriors. 


VELU VINE 

Famous Dutch 
R Elastic 

o Enamel Paint 


Imparts a beautiful rich high gloss. Veluvine is lasting — guaranteed to with- 
stand severe cold or extreme hot climatic conditions. Write for full particulars 
and color card. White or black shipped prepaid in the U.S. $6.00 per gal. 
The following paints are also recommended to boat owners: 


ANTI CORROSIVE PAINT ..........-0-eeeeeeeceeeee 
ANTI FOULING PAINT ..........-00seeeseeeeeceees 
SPAR VARNISH, ..0i0-cccccccccccceccccsesscevccess 


Write for price list to dealers and builders 


JULIUS W. WARNECKE 
405-2nd Street Hoboken, N. J. 





$2.75 per Gal. 
3.50 per Gal. 
5.50 per Gal. 


















































Houseboat SEAWARD — 75 ft: long, 17 ft. beam. 
2-4 cyl. 50-60 H.P. 20th CENTURY MOTORS 


We build yachts complete and there is no 
divided responsibility. Our 20th Century 
Motor, which we build in our own shop, is 
one of the leading engines. We are in posi- 
tion to build you a complete yacht, fur- 
nished and equipped, at prices that cannot 
be equalled when construction and finish 
are considered. Let US figure on your new 
yacht for next season. 


New York Yacht Launch and Engine Co. 


Morris Heights, New York City 





20th CENTURY MOTOR 





























A skipper can always luff up or go about for a short 
hitch in order to get clear wind without losing much dis- 
tance. It is a mistake, however, to hang on to your original 
course if you are being interfered with. Sometimes it is 
hard to escape this in a two-boat race if the windward 
skipper is alert, but when there are three or four or more 
craft racing, theleader picksout oneor possibly two boats to 
cover, and theotherscan seek a courseof their own choosing. 

Most sailors, no matter What their experience has been, 
know when they are blanketed by a boat to windward, 
but few realize to what extent they are interfered with 
when behind a boat. When the wind enters the sails of a 
craft, propelling her forward, a certain section of the 
atmosphere, according to size of the boat, is temporarily 
upset or deflected. 

Looking downward upon a sailing vessel, the propelling 
wind describes arcs and courses much like the illustration 
in Fig. 4. Avoiding that tail of deflected wind becomes 
important. A following boat must keep well to windward 
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of the wake of the leading boat. Keep in mind, however, 
that this is only important when sailing to windward. 

Most of our racing marks on Long Island Sound are 
near the shore. They are usually Government buoys and 
are used because the western end of this fine body of 
water narrows down considerably, and it is hard to pick 
out a course with sufficient length between marks unless 
these are used. 

How many racing skippers realize that there is always 
an advantageous tack to assume in approaching these 
marks? Irrespective of the starboard tack, which is the 
desirable one to hold in approaching a mark where other 
craft are apt to be at the same time, there are several 
buoys that, because of their position in respect to the 
shore contour or the state of the tide, should be ap- 
proached differently on different occasions. 

I have been left becalmed an hour near the buoy at 
Matinicock Point off Bayville because I went a boat 
length too near the beach. I have been in third position 
one-fourth mile from Week’s Point buoy and rounded it in 
the lead. It would take too much time to name all of these 
tricky marks, but in general it can be said that by obser- 
vation, and by hovering around these much used buoys 
between races, one can learn many interesting facts. 

Another valuable bit of knowledge to the racing man is 
depth of water and tides. It often becomes most valuable 
to know with certainty that you can run in close to the 
beach without hanging up on a rock or sand bar. Another 
valuable bit of knowledge is the fact that a tide often has 
started to run ebb on one shore long before it has ceased 
to run flood on the other, and that it runs strongest in 
some spots, and other spots are dead or have become a 
back eddy. 

The only way to learn these things is to get out there 
and observe them yourself. You can ask the ‘‘old salts”’ 
and you may get the right answer, but you are sure if you 
note these variables yourself. Races are won and lost be- 
cause of them, and they are not only valuable assets to the 
helmsman but are interesting phenomena of themselves. 
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Joew-knight 


Four-cylinder 
25-40 H.P. 


A sliding sleeve-valve engine, 
of the Silent Knight type — 
different from all other 
marine engines—the Loew- 
Knight sets a new standard of 
performance. The new- 
size four-cylinder, like 
all Loew-Knight en- 











$950 


f.0.b. Cleveland 








gines, is wonderfully 
silent, smooth, and 
efficient — head and 
shoulders above the 
mass of ordinary ma- 
rine engines. No 
valves to grind, no carbon to remove, longer life. 

Sliding sleeve-valves give the Loew-Knight a 
fundamental advantage over other types of engine 
— an advantage that is most fully appreciated by 


9002 Madison Avenue, N. W. 








Write today for details 
THE LOEW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sole Licensee and Manufacturer of Knight Marine Engines 


the pleased and satisfied boat and yacht owners 
who are now using this engine. The four-cylinder, 
25-40 h.p., is the same engine, in everything except 
size, as the big engines we build for the finest yachts. 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
































Virginia 


THE MACKINAC RACE 


Won with CARPENTER SAILS 
twice in succession: VIRGINIA 
first 1925, SARI first 1924. 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 
MARINE SUPPLIES — 


202 W. AUSTIN AVENUE CHICAGO 
Sailmakers and Riggers for 85 years 
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| GABY GAR COMBINES 
COMFORT WITH SPEED 





A BABY GAR of this 
standardized type beat 
the 20th Century Limited 


ABY GAR racing achievements demonstrate their con- 
sistency, reliability and seaworthiness. At the Miami 
Regatta the three-year-old boat, pictured below, took first place 
in the Free-for-All race. It carried seven famous Indianapolis 
Speedway drivers as passengers — 


Here’s What They Said: 

“I have never had such a thrill, although I have been designing, building and racing 

fast automobiles for twenty-one years.’’ — Louis Chevrolet. 
hat ride alone was worth the four-day train trip from Los Angeles to Miami. 

_ Tommy Milton 
: i=] is my idea of great stuff. All kinds of speed with all kinds of comfort.” — 
ra 

“I got more kick out of that ride than running 135 miles an hour around the track.” 
artz 


Harry 


“I am crazy over the way she banks on the turns." — Ray Harroun. 
“Fifty- five miles an hour in the Baby Gar feels like two miles a minute on the 
trac ck." — Wade Morton. 


“I thought a speed boat had to be a mess of oil and engine. 
and quiet as a limousine, with no sign of the motor."’ — Peter 
Howard W. Lyon, Gotham National Bank Building, N.Y. City 
“Exclusive Distributor’ 
Telephone; Columbus 1212 
Built by Gar Wood, Inc., 409 Connecticut Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


This one is as clean 
0. 
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Pyorrhea is a disease of 
the gums—not the teeth 


That's one outstanding fact everybody 
should know. And if everybody did 
know it, the number of Pyorrhea’s vic- 
tims would soon be greatly reduced. 


You may take splendid care of your teeth 
—brush them several times a day—and 
still get Pyorrhea. Once Pyorrhea se- 
cures firm hold, pus pockets form, gums 
become-weak and flabby, the teeth loosen 
“and fall. out no matter how white and 
sound they may be. 


Forhan’8for the Gums contains just the 
right proportion of Forhan’s Astringent, 
as used by the dental profession in the 
treatment of Pyorrhea. It protects and 
preserves the gums, keeping them in a 
firm, pink, healthy condition; cleans and 
whitens the teeth, and keeps the mouth 
sweet, fresh and wholesome. If you don’t 
care to discontinue the tooth paste you 
. are now using, at least brush your teeth 
and gums once a day with Forhan’s. 
Forhan’s is more than a tooth paste; 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands have 
found it beneficias for years. For your 


own sake ask for Forhan's For the Gums. 
All druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


rhatys 


FOR THE GUMS 





More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea 











4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger 
too—are victims of dreade 

Pyorrnea. Will you escape? 









Just as a ship needs 
the closest attention 
under the water-line, 
so do yor teeth un- 























The Snowdon Sailing Boats 
(Continued from page 68) 
York, have gradually been ‘‘catch- 
ing on.’’ Only recently the Beach 
Club, Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island, purchased nine of these little 
craft, all of which were built of 
mahogany. They are portable, the 
mast and sails being easily removed. 
For a boat which is small, able, a 
fast sailer, easily rowed, and one 
which is also well fitted for outboard 
motor use, the Snowdon Boats are 

hard to beat. 


Rice Joins H. J. Gielow, Inc. 


Henry J. Gielow, Inc., the well 
known firm of naval architects and 
yacht brokers, has announced that 
Mr. Winthrop Merton Rice, who 
was formerly associated with them 
as Chief Assistant Designer to the 
late Mr. Gielow, has again joined 
their organization in the capacity of 
Chief Engineer in charge of the 
designing department. With the 
staff of able engineers built up by 
Mr. Gielow, the engineering end of 
the organization is well equipped to 
continue along the samelines mapped 
out by its late President. 

The brokerage department will 
continue to operate as in the past, 
no changes having been made in this 
end of the business, and the corpora- 
tion will continue to function, carry- 
ing out the same policies upon which 
the business was established some 
thirty-five years ago. 


MacMillan Uses Johnson 
Outboards 


Six Johnson Outboard Motors 
were part of the equipment of the 
Peary and Bowdoin, the two vessels 
which recently set sail on the Arctic 
exploration expedition under Com- 
mander Donald B. MacMillan. Three 
of the motors will be used by the 
geologists assigned to the expedition 
by the National Geographic Society, 
for patrolling the seas in search of 
all kinds of scientific data. A Mullins 
steel boat will be propelled by two 
others for walrus hunting. The re- 
maining motor will be used as a 
personal power plant by Commander 
MacMillan on his numerous short 
trips of exploration through the 
Narrow passageways in the broken 
ice fields. The fine power, light 
weight, and reliability under the 
extremely cold weather conditions 
in the Arctic were the main factors 
which led to the adoption of Johnson 
Ouiboards for use in perhaps the 
most rugged work an outboard 
motor has ever been asked to per- 
form. 
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Loew-Knight 
Sales Headquarters Now at 
Home Office 


The Loew Knight Mfg. Co. has 
announced that sales headquarters 
for Loew- Knight marine motors have 
been established at their main plant 
in Cleveland, Ohio. All general sales 
work will be conducted there instead 
of being handled through distribu- 
tors as heretofore. 


The Comet Lighting Plant 


A small, compact, portable electric 
light and power plant that makes 
the conveniences of electricity avail- 
able to boats, without the trouble 
and expense of storage batteries,has 
recently been offered to boat owners, 
dealers and builders by the Comet 
Electric Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., a concern that has manufac- 
tured electric generators for more 
than 25 years. 

The new Comet plant generates 
110-volt direct current and uses 
standard light bulbs, wiring and ap- 
pliances. It provides sufficient cur- 
rent to light fourteen 25-watt 110- 
volt lamps; or furnishes almost 1/2 
h.p. to run any one of several light 
electrical appliances, such as fans, 
vacuum cleaner, pumps, washers, 
etc. 

The plant consists of a small air- 
cooled, four-cycle engine and a stand- 
ard 110-volt marine type, ball-bear- 
ing electric generator, which is 
belted to the engine. The generator 
is rated at 350 watts. The plant is 
very compact, occupying a space 
only 12” wide, 24” long, and 16” 
high. It weighs 120 lbs. 

Current is obtainable by starting 
the small engine, and light and power 
are then available up to the full 
capacity of the plant. It is simple, 
inexpensive and easy to operate, 
having no instruments to watch or 
regulate, and will run eight to ten 
hours on one gallon of gasoline. 
The plant is suitable for light- 
ing summer cottages, bungalows or 
small homes, as it is portable and 
easily installed. 


The Doane Marine Works at 
Springdale, Conn. 


In publishing the plans of the 32’ 
power cruiser from designs by A. E. 
Doane in the last issue of YACHTING, 
the location of the Doane Marine 
Works was given as Springfield, 
Conn. This was a typographical error 
and should be Springdale, Conn. 











men to work. whistling tomorrow 
morning. ‘ 





Read it and learn how you can make 
the daily shave five minutes of real 
enjoyment instead of fifteen minutes’ 
torture. 


If you are skeptical, send the coupon 
and try a half-dozen Barbasol shaves. 





But if you are open to conviction, 
don’t wait a single day. Stop at the 
druggist’s and get a man-sized tube 
right away. 


That is one purchase you never will 
regret. 





After you buy your first tube of/Bar- 





as 2 basol, put your old shaving brush in 
the attic trunk along with the other 
heirlooms. 

awe 











You will never need it again. 


When you use Barbasol you need no 
brush, no soap, no rubbing-in. Sim- 
ply wet your face good with water, 
spread on a thin film of Barbasol and 
shave it off. Hot water or cold, makes 
no difference. You get a smooth, 
quick, head-barber shave either way. 
For Barbasol softens the beard, then 
supports it so that each hair stands 
up and meets the cutting edge of your 
trusty razor. None of the old scrap- 
ing or pulling, just a steady, clean, 
smooth whisk and the whiskers are 
gone. 





When it comes to shaving with salt — 
water ‘“‘Barbasol’”’ is the sailor’s horn- ° 
pipe. 

And man, O man, how good your 
face feels! 





° , If your husband is set in 
Note to Wives: his ways, simply won’t 
take the trouble to cut out this perfectly good 
coupon, you can do him a good turn by sending - 
for a trial tube of Barbasol and putting it on 
the bathroom shelf beside his razor. 


Goodbye soap and shaving brush 


| 1 Barbasol 
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The Barbasol Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


* I want to give Barbasol 
a fair trial. Please send 
-me your free sample tube. 
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Elegant 26’x6’ runabout built by the Albany Boat Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 
Makes 20 M.P.H. easily with her Red Wing model B 32-40 h.p. THORO- 


BRED power plant. 


"Tuere is a size and 
type Red Wing for your 
boat, be it cruiser, run- 
about, auxiliary, work 
boat or tender. Let us 
give you some inter- 
esting data on the 
The 4 cyl. 4 cyc. Model B 32-40 h.p. THORO- 


BRED unit power plant. Bore 44”, stroke 5’. 
Equipped with built-in Paragon reverse, Bosch 


THOROBRED suited 
for your use. H. T. magneto and complete pressure-feed oiling 
system, with positive oil pump. 
Latest 1925 catalog described 9 THOROBRED sizes from 4 to 90 h.p. 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 
Reape, °¥" Red Wing, Minn. U.S. A. 





























MARINE 
MOTORS 


Established users the world over tell how 
6 ae Gray Motors are — they 
Igo ave been good since 1906. 


Into these 
motors has been 
designed and 
built all the qual- 
ity and up-to- 
date engineering 
that it is possible 
to put into a 
Marine Motor re- 
gardless of price. 


Model ‘'Z”’ $295.00 to $466.00 
Starter Side Model “‘Z” 14-22 H.P. Aluminum base, gear cover, 
flywheel, housing, clutch housing, oil reservoir. Length 3814”. 
Weight 395 pounds, 19 miles per hour in 18 ft. speed boat, 10 miles 
in 25 ft. cruisers, 13 to 17 average launches. 


Gray Valve-in-Head motor, 20-30 H.P. Model ‘‘V’’ complete ready 

to run, including clutch and ignition $460.00 to $720.00 depending 

on type of equipment — However, the $460.00 motor itself is a com- 
plete motor just as 
good and just as pow- 
erful in every way as 
the more expensive 
plant. 
Ask for list of bar- 
gains just out. 
real clean up sale — 
all good values. 
Ask for new catalog 
of 2 cycle engines, 
3 H.P. to 8 H.P. 


Gray Marine 
Motor Co. 
720 Canton Ave. 


Model “V” valve-in-head motor. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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DETROIT’S FINEST HOTEL—The 


Book: Qaadillac 


WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE. 


1200 Rooms With Bath, $4 and up 
475 Rooms at $4 and $5 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL CO. 


ROY CARRUTHERS, President 
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y “ITALIAN YACHT MARLINE ° 


MANILA YACHT ROPE 





SAILMAKERS ITALIAN BoLTROPE LINEN THREAD BALLOON Xe) 0 3 
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NEW YORK CORDAGE cO.g 
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162 SOUTH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 
~_——__————SSSSSSS “ 














EDSON 


STEERING GEARS 
FANCY WOOD WHEELS 
AUXILIARY STEERERS 
EXHAUST HOSE 
BILGE PUMPS 
BOOM BUFFERS 
MARINE SPECIALTIES 


New Catalogue M on Application 


saeee MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Main Office and Works 
375 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW YORK 
7 WATER STREET 

















Build Your 
Boat of 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 


It runs wide, long and clear 





Is handsome, light-weight, lasting. 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 


225 East Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 























Hall-Scott Marine Engines 





™ i a 
Superior design and construction— Minimum \_ 
fuel consumption — Maximum uninterrupted 
service—Unequalled control and carburetion— 
Equipped for fresh and salt water. 





it 


HSM-4 50-70 H.P. 1200-1800 R.P. 
HSM-6 70-100 H.P. 1200-1800 R.P.M. 

HSR-4 70 H.P. 600 or 900 R.P.M. 1775 lbs. 
HSR-6 100 H.P. 600 or 900 R.P.M. 2200 Ibs. 
LM+4 125 H.P. 1700 R.P.M. 1200 Ibs. 
LM-6 200 H.P. 1700 R.P.M. 1500 lbs. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO., Inc. 


Eastern Branch, 461-8th Avenue at 33rd Street, New York City 


M. 1290 lbs. 
1590 Ibs. 











FACTORY: BERKELEY, CALI FORNIA i 





M*‘ MILLAN 


YACHT BLOCKS: 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 


W. H. MCMILLAN’S SONS 
153 SOUTH STREET, NEW YorK 




















One Design 
Racing Sloops 


Non-Sinkable 
Galv. Iron Air Tanks 
Non-Capsizable 
Keel Boats 


Four Classes 
Lengths O. A. 
15 ft.-18 ft.-21 ft.-25 ft. 











Marconi Rig 
Oak Frame 
Cedar Plank 





Noank Shipyard, Inc. 
Noank, Conn. 











MINOT & OLSEN, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 


COMMERCIAL VESSELS 
CRUISING YACHTS 
HEAVY Of PROPULSION 


86 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASSB., 


























Cruise of the Hippocampus 
By Alfred S. Loomis 


A voyage from New York to Panama in a 28-ft. yawl. 
Adventure, action, excitement. 


Price $2.00 


25 West 43rd Street 
YACHTING New York City, U.S.A. 














YACHT SAILS 
SPRAY HOODS. 
' AWNINGS, ETC. 


NEW YORK SAILMAKING CORP. 


59-61-63 Sedgwick St. 


PHONE. 
HENRY 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 4160-1 
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SHIPS of the 
SEVEN SEAS 








‘By HawTHorNnE DANIEL 


Illustrated by Francis J. RiGNgyY 


With an Introduction by 
FraNkuiin D. RoosEvELt 
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from the Nile boats of the earliest Egyptians 
through the giant ships of today. 

Though the book is non-technical, there are 
many facts which have hitherto been ob- 
scure and which will be of exceptional inter- 
est to those who know the sea and ships. 
This book is no mere treatise — it is alive, 
vivid, colorful. The author has had many 
adventures on the sea. He has served in every 
capacity, from stoker and deckhand to super- 
cargo and officer. Thus he is able to impart 
the true romance which is ever associated 
with ships and the sea. 


Every reader of Yacut1nc should own this 
book. Price $4.00 postpaid 


ow 


Special Offer: 


SHIPS OF THE SEVEN SEAS and Yacutine 
for one year (12 issues) *rrrrrrrr777797 $6.50 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING 
25 West 43rxp Strert, New Yorx 


Enclosed find $4.00. Please send SHIPS OF THE SEVEN 


Please send SHIPS OF THE SEVEN SEAS and Yacatino 
for one year for which I enclose $6.50 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION [] 
RENEWAL [] 


CANADIAN SUBSCRIPTION, FIFTY CENTS EXTRA 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR EXTRA 
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Playmate Wins Bayside-Block Island Auxiliary Race 
(Continued from page 43) 


finished second on both elapsed and corrected time, hav- 
ing sailed the race subject to inspection after the finish, 
Raven having arrived at Bayside too late to be inspected 
before the race. On inspection, she did not qualify as to 
equipment of a cruising yacht, and the committee, after 
careful deliberation, reluctantly disqualified her. 


Following is the summary: 
Elapsed Corrected 

Boat Owner Time Time 
Playmate Henry Frisch 39:18:15 37:10:35 
Voyager W. B. Lockwood 44:10:46 39:40:46 
Rambler A. Girtanner 43:34:50 41:42:20 
Sakana . Esser 44:19:17 42:49:17 
Amorita . Dickerson 44:52:45 42:00:15 
Kumalong J. Ripley 45:55:47 44:33:17 
Amida E. Behrend 44:56:31 44:49:01 
Hutoka G. B. Drake 45:54:56 45:54:56 
Wenonah W. Wedd 49:40:45 46:18:15 
Gemsbok B. Smith 51:26:45 46:33:55 
Spectre R. Cramer 49:15:53 46:38:23 
Cortez S. Comly 57:19:31 52:49:31 
Widgeon Time not taken 
Sou’ wester T. Connett Withdrew 
Widow Robt. Moore Disabled 
Raven F. Schneider, Jr. Disqualified 





Gus Harvey, The ‘Boy Skipper of Cape Ann, By 
Captain Chariton L. Smith 


(Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. Illustrated) 
ERE is a story for boys that is jammed full of the 
information that both young and old want to know 
about handling small sailing craft. Gus Harvey, a 15- 
year-old New York lad, is adopted by a Gloucester 
fisherman and taken to that port to live. His big-hearted 
guardian, Captain Archie McKenzie; gives him a 13-foot 
row- and sailboat, and Gus and a host of other Gloucester 
boys find no fault with life while sailing and adventuring 
in her. They win a race against keen competition in a 
howling northeaster, and lose another in light airs only 
by the knavery of the boy villain who turns out all right 
in the end. 

With a little adult assistance the boys build a skiff 
which outsails the 13-footer, and from that progress to a 
48-foot sloop that they salvage from a reef and buy from 
the insurance underwriters. This sloop, reconditioned, 
carries them successfully through another race in Boston 
Harbor. In the end circumstances force Gus, young though 
he is, into the temporary captaincy of a huge new fishing 
schooner which he pilots and handles with skill sufficient 
to worst his guardian’s own crack vessel — but not when 
Captain McKenzie is aboard his craft. 

The story is written by a deepwater man who has the 
vernacular of the sea at his finger tips. At the very be- 
ginning the hero, Gus, has a precocious knowledge of 
boats and boat handling. Making friends readily with 
grown-ups, he loses no opportunity to delve into their 
more profound knowledge. Thus, by the time the story 
ends, almost no detail of tidewater life is omitted that 
would be entertaining or instructive to boy readers. To 
fill the measure to the brim, a glossary of sea words and 
terms is provided at the beginning of the volume. 

The boy who reads this episodic yarn will feel that he 
has spent a happy, carefree summer in the salty atmos- 
phere of Gloucester. 
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By GETTING A GOOD BOOK AND SUB- 
SCRIBING TO YACHTING For A YEAR 


Combination Offers: 


YACHTING for one year, and any $1.00 book, $4.25 (saving 75 cents) 
YACHTING for one year, and any $2.00 book, $5.00 (saving $1.00) 
YACHTING for one year, and any $2.50 book, $5.50 (saving $1.00) 
YACHTING for one year, and any $3.00 book, $6.00 (saving $1.00) 
YACHTING for one year, and any $3.50 book, $6.50 (saving $1.00) 


YACHTING, one year, $4.00 


PRACTICAL BOAT SAILING, by Frazar. An elementary book 
for beginners. Price $1.00. 

SMALL BOAT NAVIGATION, by Sterling. "Longshore naviga- 
tion for the man who does only coastwise work. Price $1.00. 
NAVIGATION FOR THE AMATEUR, by Capt. Morton. An 
excellent book for the beginner in celestial navigation, simple, 

concise, complete. Price $1.00. 

READING THE WEATHER, by Longstreth. Substitutes sci- 
entific facts for doggerel and superstition. Simple and fascinat- 
ing. Every yachtsman should have a copy. Price $1.00. 

THE GALLEY GUIDE, by Alex. W. Moffat. A real nautical 
cook book, written by a man who appreciates galley work on 
small and large craft. Price $1.00. 

ICE BOATING, by Herbert L. Stone. A short history of the 
sport, and complete designs and instructions for building an 
ice boat and a scooter. Price $1.00. 

THE CANOE, by Pinkerton. A complete discussion of the pad- 
dling canoe, its selection and use, with suggestions for personal 
and camping equipment. Price $1.00. 

SMALL BOAT BUILDING, by H. W. Patterson. The details of 
small boat construction as applied to different types of craft. 
Well illustrated with drawings. Method of work fully ex- 
ee Chapters on different woods and their suitability, 

ind and use of tools, etc. Just the book for the amateur 
builder. Price $1.00. ; 

HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN YACHT RACING RULES, by 
Parsons, — and MacDonough, formerly the New York 
Yacht Club Race Committee. Not merely a book of rules — 
but a thorough explanation of each and every rule in modern 
yacht racing, with decisions of protests under each rule, and 
explanatory diagrams of many perplexing situations. It is 
absolutely authoritative. No yachtsman or member of any 
Race Committee should be without one. Price $2.00. 

WHYS AND WHEREFORES OF NAVIGATION, by Bradford. 
For the man who wants more than a rule-of-thumb knowledge 
of celestial navigation. Price $2.00. 

SAILING. ALONE AROUND THE WORLD, by Capt. Joshua 
Sclocum. A true account of one of the most remarkable single 
handed voyages ever undertaken. Price $2.00. 

TRACK OF THE TYPHOON, by William Washburn Nutting. 
A round trip of the Atlantic Ocean in a 45-ft. ketch, by the 
skipper of the missing Leiv Eiriksson. Price $2.00. 

CRUISE OF THE HIPPOCAMPUS, by Alfred S. Loomis. An 
adventurous cruise from New York to Panama in a 28-ft. yawl. 
Price $2.00. 


YacuTinG, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


Enclosed find $..... Send Yacutine for... ...year... .to 
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THE BRASSBOUNDER, by Capt. Bone. A yarn of the sea, 
interestingly written by a seaman of long experience. Price 
$2.00. 


WIDE WATERS, by Capt. Dingle. Adventure and excitement on 
board a square-rigged ship, with the human element upper- 
most. Price $2.00. 


THERE SHE BLOWS, by Wheeler. A —— accurate tale of 
the whaling industry. Interesting and instructive from cover 
to cover. Price $2.00. 


CRUISE OF THE AMARYLLIS, by Lieut. Muhlhauser. A 
remarkable cruise around the world in an auxiliary ketch. Of 
gripping interest from start to finish. Price $2.50. 


SMALL BOAT SAILING, by ae. This is a standard book 
on the equipping, rigging, sailing and handling of small 
yachts. Valuable alike to the expert and the tyro. Price $2.50. 


LAST CRUISE OF THE SHANGHAI, by Judge Wells. The tale 
of the voyage of the double-ended ketch Shanghai from Norway 
to America via the Viking Trail, culminating in shipwreck on 
the Labrador coast. Price $2.50. 


BLUE WATER, by Arthur S. Hildebrand. One of the best cruis- 
ing yarns which has appeared in years, written by one of the 
crew of the missing Lesv Eiriksson. Price $3.00. 


UNDER SAIL, by Capt. Riesenberg. A tale of a voyage of a 
square-rigger around Cape Horn, which ranks close to Dana's 


Two Years Before the Mas. Price $3.00. 


TALE OF OUR MERCHANT SHIPS, by Cartwright. A fine 
history of ships of all kinds, from the earliest days to the 
present. Written by an American for Americans. Price $3.00. 


WESTERN OCEAN PACKETS, by Basil Lubbock. The latest 
book by this well known author, describing the famous West- 
ern Ocean Packets and their remarkable records between Eng- 
land and America. Price $3.50. 


OLD SAILING SHIP DAYS, by Capt. Whidden, with an in- 
troduction by Ralph D. Paine. An Stenshiog story of a quarter- 
century's life at sea during the palmy days of old-time sailing 
ships — a narrative of the actual experiences of a captain who 
commanded one of them. Price $3.50. 


SHIPS OF THE SEVEN SEAS, by Hawthorne Daniel. Written 
in order to show to the layman ships and the sea. Though 
written in non-technical language, there are many facts, 
hitherto obscure, which will be of exceptional interest. Not a 
mere treatise, but vivid, alive and colorful. Price $4.00. 


YacuTINnG, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 


for YacutinG for one year, and book 


Enclosed find $ 
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Small Boat Building 
By H. W. PATTERSON 


HE details of small boat construction as applied to 
different types of craft. Well illustrated with draw- 
ings. Methods of work fully explained. Chapters on 
different woods and their suitability, kind and use of tools, 
etc. Just the Look the amateur builder needs. Price $1.00 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











The Cruise of the Hippocampus 


By ALFRED S. LOOMIS 


AN entertaining story of an adventurous cruise from 
New York to Panama in a 28-foot yawl. Price $2.00 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











Ships of the Seven Seas 
By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


OT a mere treatise, but a vivid, colorful, well written 
book, telling the laymen of ships and the sea. Many 
hitherto obscure facts are brought out which are of excep- 
tional interest. Price $4.00 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











Reading the Weather 


By LONGSTRETH 


UBSTITUTES scientific facts for doggerel and supersti- 
tion. Simple and fascinating. Every yachtsman, 


camper and outdoor person should own a copy. 
Price $1.00 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 

















The Western Ocean Packets 
By BASIL LUBBOCK 


HE latest hook by this well known author, describing 
the famous Western Ocean Packets and their remark- 
able voyages between England and America.- The only 
complete, authoritative work on this subject. Price $3.50 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











Dandelion Wins Class R Championship at Marblehead 
(Continued from page 50) 


the Tycoona during a series of sharp luffs, forced him to 
withdraw the Scapa II. Tuesday he took a hand at the 
helm of the Norsman, his first boat for American racing, 
only to bring her home in last place. Thursday morning 
when he sailed the Shrew, or in the afternoon when he 
served as part of her crew the results were no better. 
On the last day of the series he took the helm of the Spry, 
the largest of his ‘‘R’s,”’ and again luck was against him, 
for the breeze was the lightest of the week and the best 
he could do was to land her in the same position as her 
sisters from Norway. 

The twenty-raters that took part in this match for the 
Ladies’ Plate with owners, skippers, designers, builders, 
and the year are as follows: 

Ardette, Donald H. Cowl, owner; E. P. Alker, skipper; 
Charles D. Mower, designer; Nevens, builder, 1925. 

Dandelion, Charles Francis Adams, owner and skipper; 
Burgess, Swasey and Paine, designers; Lawley, 1925. 

Ellen, Charles P. Curtis, owner and skipper; Burgess, 
Swasey and Paine, designers; Lawley, 1925. 

Gypsy, Frank C. Paine, owner, skipper and designer; 
Lawley, 1923. 

Momiji, Harry N. Bloomfield, owner and skipper; 
Burgess, Swasey and Paine, designers; Lawley, 1923. 

Norsman, C. H. W. Foster, owner and skipper; Johan 
Anker, designer and builder, 1924. 

Opechee III, Willard C. Morrison, owner; Charles E. 
Hodges, Jr., skipper; Burgess, Swasey and Paine, de- 
signers; Johan Anker, builder, 1924. 

Quiver, Philip R. Mallory, owner; Walter H. Bowes, 
skipper; Burgess, Swasey and Paine, designers; Hodgdon 
Brothers, 1924. 

Scapa II, George E. McQuesten, owner; Joseph J. 
Moebs, skipper; Johan Anker, designer and builder, 1925. 

Shrew, Dr. Morton Prince, owner; Ralph Hendrie, 
skipper; Johan Anker, designer and builder, 1925. 

Spry, Livingston Davis and Philip Benson, owners; 
Philip Benson, skipper; Johan Anker, designer and 
builder, 1925. 

Tycoona, J. Lewis Stackpole, owner; Burgess, Swasey 
and Paine, builders; Abeking and Rasmussen, Germany, 
1925. 

Yankee, Charles A. Welch, 2d, owner and skipper; 
L. Francis Herreshoff, designer; Britt Brothers, builders, 
1925. 

The table below gives the position each boat finished 
in each of the five races, together with total points scored. 
Each racer was given a point for finishing with one addi- 
tional point for every boat defeated. 


Mon- Tues- Thurs- Thurs- Fri- Points 
day day day,a.m. day,p.m. day 

Ardette 2 3 2 4 
Dandelion 
Ellen 
Gypsy 
Momiji 
Norsman 
Opechee IIT 
Quiver 
Scapa II 
Shrew 
Spry 
Tycoona 
Yankee 
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17 
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10 
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The Inter-Lake Yachting Association Regatta 
(Continued from page 51) 


Crass A, CRUISING SLOOPS 


Yacht 1st Race 2nd Race 3rd Race Total 
Points Points Points Points 
Lady Lambton, H. V. Deming 4 4 4 12 
Gypsy, Waynard Vosper 3 3 3 9 
Rooster, N. S. Eigers 2 2 o 4 
Fifi, 1. W. Banker I I o 2 
. Crass Y, YAWLS 

Calypso, C. C. Greiner 5 5 5 15 
Faustina, Joe Goodman 4 4 4 12 
Shaldor, C. Burns 3 3 3 9 
Surprise, B. Everingham 2 2 oO 4 

Crass H, 18-FooTEeRs 
Alladin, W. S. Stephens 2 2 2 6 
Fatima, F. E. Crumb I I 3 

CLAss J, 16-FOOTERS 
Rube, ]. G. Johnson o 2 2 4 
Oriole, M. Benjamin oO I I 2 

Crass S, STARS 
Twinkle,“A. Wakefield 14 13 14 4! 
Neptune, Boice Bros. II 9 13 33 
Doris, R. W. Walter 10 14 8 32 
Alya, Dick Egner 12 5 12 29 
Teddy, J. Flack 13 8 7 28 
Zete, L. C. Harold 8 10 9 27 
Audrey, W. K. McCarthy 9 7 10 26 
Eros, E. Boise 7 12 6 25 
Jupiter, R. Foote 5 4 II 20 
Alcar, Jno. Barr 6 II 3 20 
Shadow, W. H. Kitchen 3 6 4 13 
Polaris, P. Bowers 4 3 5 12 
Astronomer, R. A. Kimerly 2 2 2 6 
Fejo, J. W. Frazer I I oO 2 
Cass K, PRIVATE INTER-LAKE CATs 
Helen II, L. K. Wood 10 II 9 30 
Capp II, George King II 10 7 28 
Scat, Ferd. Luderer 9 x 10 27 
Jester, Vic Darlison 8 7 II 26 
Grayling, W. G. Stockholm 6 9 8 23 
Helen III, M. Mitchell 7 6 4 17 
Gladys, Jno. May 5 4 5 14 
Boboak II, W. McNamara 4 3 6 13 
Old Sam, Bob Hillenkamp 3 5 3 II 
Tiger I, H. Reichle I I 2 4 
Smile, Trippengile 2 2 oO 4 
Crass CK, Cius Cats TEAMS 
Detroit Boat Club_Yachtsmen 58 
Edison Boat Club 57 
Detroit Yacht Club 17 
Crass CC, Casin Cats 

Stubby, J. Jerome 3 3 3 9 
Misscreant, W. H. Murbach 2 2 2 6 

Crass D, DINGHIES 
T.Y.C., C. Mathias 6 6 6 18 
ChuChinChow, L. Pond 5 5 5 15 
P.I.B.Y.C., L. Murdcck 4 3 4 II 
T.Y.C., Howard DeVilbiss I 4 2 7 
W.B.C., Haskins 3 I 3 7 


A special race of catboats, with commodores for skippers, 
was won by Commodore Shanteau of the Ottawa River 
Yacht Club. The Ladies’ Catboat race was won by 
Marian Tallman of the Toledo Yacht Club. The cat 
Jester, with Vic Darlison as crew, was the successful cat in 
both these events. 

The Entertainment Committee, under the leadership of 
the veteran chairman, Commodore Frank Frey, rounded 
out the meet so that there was something doing every 
minute from color gun on Monday morning until the 
prizes were distributed on Friday night. 











The Handbook. of American 
Yacht Racing Rules 


By PARSONS, SPEDDEN and McDONOUGH 
Formerly the Race Committeé of the New York Yacht Club 


T is absolutely authoritative. No yachtsman nor mem- 
ber of any Race Committee can afford to be without one. 
Not merely a book of rules — but a thorough explanation 
of each and every rule in modern yacht racing, with de- 
cisions of protests under each rule, and explanatory dia- 
grams of many perplexing situations. Price $2.10, postpaid 


- YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











The Tale of Our Merchant Ships 
By CHARLES E. CARTWRIGHT 


COMPLETE history of ships of all ages, from the earli- 
est Vikings down to the latest oil-burning steamers. 


Written by an American, for Americans. Price $3.00 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











Navigation for the Amateur 
By CAPTAIN MORTON 


N excellent book for the beginner in celestial navigation. 


Price $1.00 


Simple, concise, complete. 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











Sailing Alone Around the World 


By CAPT. JOSHUA SLOCUM 


TRUE account of one of the most remarkable single 
handed cruises ever undertaken. New edition, fully 
illustrated with photographs and sketches. Price $2.00 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 

















The Last Cruise of the Shanghai 
By JUDGE F. DeWITT WELLS 


HE tale of the double-ended ketch Shanghai from 
Norway to America via the old Viking Trail, culminat- 
ing in shipwreck on the Labrador coast during the hurricane 


of last August. Price $2.50 


YACHTING, 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 











